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From Soup 


To Nuts 


We furnish car lighting electrical equip- 
ment complete from generator to lamp 
—one uniform standard of quality, one 
unit responsibility covering every detail 
A Car Lighting Fixture Typical of Safety Style of the system. And each Safety System 
and Finish —thus complete in _ itself—represents 

standard railway practice as revealed 

by our experience gained from operat- 

ing car lighting systems under rental 

agreement with railroads, as well as 

from daily contact with railway operat- 

ing men and electrical engineers, the 

country over. Safety Car Lighting 

Equipment is what it is—simple, safe, 

reliable, lowest in maintenance cost— 

because it is the result of cooperative 

: effort on the part of railway men and 

our engineers. 
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READING RaiL BENDERS 


Reading “Samson Type” Rail Benders 
are strongly constructed embodying 
correct mechanical principles and will 
do first-class work with half the effort 
required by other bending devices. 


The frames are manufactured of a high 
quality heat treated cast steel; screws 
are made of cold rolled steel and bush- 
ings of a special bronze. 





They come in five sizes and are made to 


F 1 T-Rail i i . i i 
or al ail up to and including 150 lbs fit all sections T-Rail up to 150 Ibs. 





For all T-Rail up to and including 110 Ibs. 





Size 





Cc 
For all T-Rail up to and including 60 lbs. For all T-Rail up to and including 45 Ibs. 


INCORPORATED 





EGE 
~~ 


Reading Specialties Division 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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A train dispatcher, in a laudable endeavor to avoid delay, 
recently instructed an operator by message (which was un- 
warranted by rule or practice) to 


Save change a “31” train order to a “19” 
Minutes order. A head-on collision in which 
Safely two employees were killed and four 


passengers and two employees were 
injured was the result. This was the toll paid in an effort 
to save a few minutes’ delay to an extra train. If others 
learn a lesson from this accident it may be worth the price. 
This dispatcher, in an effort to be a ““Hundred Point” man, 
defined by Elbert Hubbard as “one who is true to every 
trust,” attempted to save minutes—but not safely. It was 
the desire of the railroad that trains should be moved with 
dispatch, but still there was no adequate block system in 
operation. Such a system would have acted as a check against 
errors. The moral is obvious. The time is approaching when 
progressive managements, in an effort to provide a “Hundred 
Point” system as well as “Hundred Point” men, will operate 
their trains by an adequate block system, without train orders 
and—save minutes safely. 


One of the most serious handicaps under which the mainte- 
nance of way department has labored from time immemorial 
has been the practice of deferring the 
Maintenance Work inauguration of its program of seasonal 
Should work until the spring is far advanced. 
Be Pushed For many years the termination of the 
fiscal year on July 1 caused many 
roads to postpone heavy expenditures until after that date. 
With the changing of the fiscal year to conform to the cal- 
endar year several years ago this incentive for delaying the 
work was removed, but the habit of long standing was hard 
to break and some roads have still continued it. While the 
large expenditures which have been authorized in recent 
weeks for new equipment and for improvements to the phys- 
ical property indicate the railway managements are facing 
the future with more optimism than in recent years, there 
has still been a tendency to delay routine maintenance work 
to such an extent that prompt action is now necessary. The 
reduction in the wages of maintenance of way employees 
announced last week and effective July 1, is estimated to 
reduce the cost of labor approximately 13 per cent, and will 
naturally stimulate activity. The elimination of penalty 
overtime for the ninth and tenth hours a year ago offers an 
incentive for the return to the ten-hour day where this has 
not already been done. There are increasingly numerous 
indications that the roads will soon face a labor shortage, 
for it is already being felt in the industrial centers. With 
the harvest season approaching it is to be expected that 
heavy inroads will be made upon the track forces in the 
agricultural areas. In view of the impending shortage of 
labor and because of the outlook for steadily increasing 
traffic with the correspondingly heavier demands upon the 
track and structures, it is important that the roads organize 
at once to get as much of their season’s work done as pos- 
sible while a sufficient number of men are still available. 
Prompt action is necessary if the maximum and most eco- 
nomical results are to be secured. 
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We have received from the traffic department of the Lehigh 
& New England an attractive little booklet called “Locating 
the Factory.” This pamphlet is not 
advertising matter in the ordinary 
the sense; it is not devoted to singing the 
Factory” praises of plant sites along the lines 
of the Lehigh & New England. In- 
stead it is a rather thorough study of the various angles of 
the problem of factory location and is filled with sound 
theory and practical suggestions. The concluding chapter 
of the book is devoted to a free offer of expert advice and 
assistance to manufacturers who are seeking favorable loca- 
tions for their plants. The mere fact that the Lehigh & New 
England has issued such a booklet is not the most interesting 
point, however; the company is securing distribution for it 
by advertising in industrial papers. We have not had any 
figures on the number of inquiries there have been for this 
book to date, but it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
will be a heavy demand for it which should lead to many 
requests for direct personal assistance by the railroad’s traffic 
officers. The results should be beneficial to all concerned— 
the railroad, the manufacturer, and the cities selected for 
industrial development. The Lehigh & New England is to 
be congratulated not only for having issued such a commend- 
able book, but for advertising it and for offering expert 
advice to those who seek it. 


“Locating 


Five members of the New York Central’s police department 
at Buffalo, N. Y., were recently convicted in that city of 
the stealing of contents from their 

Corrupt company’s freight cars. One of these 
Railroad men carried the title of police in- 
Police spector, and another that of captain, 
supposedly responsible and executive 

positions. These two men were given sentences of 10 
years each, while their three accomplices received prison 
terms ranging from two to seven years. From the 
evidence uncovered at the trial it was learned that a car 
burglarizing gang had been operating in the New York 
Central’s freight yards for some time under the protection 
and. direction of its “railroad police leaders.” This was 
the second of two groups to be tried and convicted within the 
last month on a charge of stealing from the New York Cen- 
tral’s freight cars and it is also probable that other members 
of the department who have been indicted will soon be con- 
victed. It is unfortunate that such a condition should exist and 
it causes one to wonder if it is prevalent within railroad 
organizations. Such exhibitions of flagrant disloyalty are 
sometimes hard to believe, but this recent escapade should 
serve as a warning. Car robberies, a wasteful and extrava- 
gant cause of loss of revenue which claim an annual toll of 
millions of dollars, should and must be curbed. Assuming 
that the New York Central’s case is not unusual, it would 
seem that the remedy for this difficulty lies in the selection 
of the proper personnel for a railroad police department, for 
the situation mentioned above could not have developed if 
the same type of men had been in charge of police protec- 
tion as are selected for executive positions in the operating, 
traffic or engineering departments. The chiefs of police, 
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chief special agents or superintendents of police, as they are 
usually called, are directly responsible for the administra- 
tion of that department and their position is, or should be 
one of importance requiring the services of first-class men. 
It is not always necessary for a carrier to secure men for 
this position from outside sources, for there are men in rail- 
road service who have had years of experience in railroad 
police protection work, in both legal and field practice, and 
who are able to organize and maintain a police department 
of efficient, honest men. The extensive powers of patronage 
accompanying a position of this kind make it an absolute 
necessity that it should be held by one who will be most 
discriminating in the choice of subordinate officers, who in 
turn will be equally careful in picking their men. Unfor- 
tunately, the class of men seeking employment of this nature 
is frequently not the best. Therefore, unless stringent pre- 
cautions are exercised in selection, trouble will follow. 
Judge Howe, in sentencing the guilty New York Central 
police officers, stated: “I firmly believe the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company would suffer fewer losses if it would 
discharge its entire police department.” A rather broad 
statement, but nearly true, as a partially efficient and some- 
what dishonest police department could hardly be called a 
protective body. The best insurance against this evil is the 
maintenance of close supervision over the department and 
careful selection of the personnel, from chief on down. 


Reductions of Wages and Strike Talk 


HERE IS WIDESPREAD talk of a strike because of the recent 

decisions of the Railroad Labor Board authorizing re- 
ductions in wages of maintenance of way and shop employees 
on July 1. This talk is accompanied by statements regarding 
the effect of the decisions which, if allowed to go unchal- 
lenged, will mislead the public. Some of these statements 
are based upon data presented by the labor members of the 
board in their minority opinions. 

The majority members of the board in making the award 
in the maintenance of way employees’ case expressed the 
opinion that “after the reductions made under this decision 
common labor on the railroads will still be receiving as a 
rule a wage in excess of that paid to similar labor in other 
industries and that the same will be true of‘all other classes 
of labor covered by this decision.”” They said practically the 
same thing regarding the new wages fixed for shop em- 
ployees. They believed, however, that the conditions of 
railway employment justified the payment of higher wages 
to railway employees than to men in other industries. The 
average hourly rate of common labor which will be paid 
under the award after July 1 will be 32.7 cents an hour. 
This represents an increase of 69.4 per cent over the average 
hourly wage in effect in December, 1917. The difference 
between the cost of living in December, 1917, and March, 
1920, was 17.2 per cent. Therefore the majority estimated 
“the increase in purchasing power of earnings under the 
present decision as compared with December, 1917,” as 44.5 
per cent. Computing in the same way they estimated the 
purchasing power of the new wages of the machinists will 
be 19 per cent and those of carmen 46 per cent greater than 
in December, 1917. 


The labor members challenged this conclusion in both 


‘cases. In their dissenting opinion in the maintenance of 
way case they said that eight hours has been established as 
the basic day. The average daily earnings of maintenance 
of way employees in Decsmber, 1917, were $1.93. On an 
eight-hour basis the average daily earnings under the new 
wages would be $2.62. Therefore, the minority argued, 
this showed a wage increase amounting to only 35.8 per cent. 
This would make the purchasing power of the new wages 
only 16 per cent more than in 1917. 
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Of course this is based on the assumption that the em- 
ployees will work only eight hours. But the board has 
authorized the railways to pay common labor the same wages 
in the ninth and tenth hours as in the first eight. When 
conditions justify it the railways will employ the men ten 
hours a day if they are willing to work that much. In many 
cases this is being done already. On the ten-hour basis a 
wage of 32.7 cents per hour would, of course, yield daily 
earnings of $3.27, or, as the majority of the board said, 69.4 
per cent more than an employee could earn in ten hours at 
the average wage of December, 1917. 

If the employees refuse to work ten hours, why will they 
do so? Because they value two hours of leisure more than 
they do two hours’ pay. But if they decide that eight hours’ 
work for $2.62 and two hours’ leisure‘is worth more to them 
than ten hours’ work for $3.27, how can they justly com- 
plain if they do not get the 69.4 per cent higher earnings’ 
than in 1917 which they could get by working ten hours? 
The minority members of the board argued that a reduction 
of hours should not be counted as an increase in pay. But 
if two hours’ leisure is worth more than two hours’ pay, why 
should a man complain because he gets the two hours of 
leisure instead of the two hours’ pay? Of course, if the 
additional work would be injurious to the employee the case 
would be different, but maintenance of way work on railroads 
is not arduous or unhealthful work. On every farm by a 
railway right of way men work more hours than this. 

The minority members of the board also say that in deter- 
mining the relative purchasing power of the new wages, the 
board should have gone back to 1915. They figure that a 
ten-hour day in 1915 yielded earnings of $1.50, while an 
eight-hour day after July 1 will mean earnings of $2.62, or 
an increase in money wages of 74.4 per cent. The cost of 
living is approximately 60.5 per cent more than in 1915. 
Therefore as compared with 1915, the wages of these men 
after July 1, they conclude, will show an increase of only 
8.7 per cent. But if the men work ten hours a day their 
earnings will be 118 per cent greater than in 1915, and the 
purchasing power of the wages not 8.7 per cent, but 36.5 
per cent, more than in 1915. 

The main ground upon which the labor members attack 
the decisions in which the public and railway members have 
joined, however, is that the earnings which the employees 
involved can make under the new wages will be insufficient 
to enable them to maintain an “average American family 
of five” according to a reasonable standard of living. It 
cannot be denied that railway employees can earn more under 
the new scales fixed than is earned by most employees in 
other industries doing similar work. It cannot be denied 
that railway employees, by working the same number of 
hours as in 1917, can under the new scales make earnings 
which will buy them much more food, clothing and other 
necessaries and comforts than they could buy with the wages 
they received five years ago. In fact, the earnings of most 
of them, even though they work only eight hours a day, will 
have substantially greater purchasing power than the earn- 
ings they made five years ago while working ten hours a 
day. Now, the Transportation Act specifically makes the 
wages paid in other industries and the cost of living the two 
principal standards for determining the reasonableness of 
railway wages. It has always been assumed that if the 
wages fixed will yield the employees earnings having greater 
purchasing power than their earnings before government 
regulation of wages began, the board would have given the 
consideration to the cost of living which the law requires. 

The labor members reject this view. The cost of living 
which the board should consider, they contend, is the amount 
which will enable a railway employee to maintain a family 
of five according to what they call a “minimum decency 
standard.” The average earnings required to maintain this 
standard according to evidence introduced by representatives 
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of the labor unions is $2,637 a year, and the labor members 
virtually take the position that this is the cost of living 
which the board should adopt in applying the cost of living 
measure to wages. 

It is easily demonstrated that industry in general, includ- 
ing the railroads, could not under present conditions pay 
this high an average wage without being speedily bankrupted. 
The wages of industry annually would then greatly exceed the 
largest total production of the country in any past year. 
Since industry in general could not afford to pay this average 
wage it necessarily follows that if it were paid to railway 
employees they would be favored far above any other class 
of workers. The railways would have to charge much 
higher rates than at present which means, of course, that 
the high wages of railway employees would be paid at the 
expense of other workers who are receiving much lower 
wages. 

No intelligent or humane person will challenge the state- 
ment that it is desirable that all working men should be paid 
wages of greater purchasing power than those provided for 
in the decisions of the Labor Board. But it will never be 
possible to do so without a very large increase in the total 
annual production of the country. The decisions of the 
Labor Board simply require railway employees, under the 
conditions actually existing at present, to bear their share 
of the downward readjustment of money incomes which other 
people have been, or are being, required to bear. They will, 
in fact, be better off than other classes of men doing similar 
work after the reductions of wages go into effect. In these 
circumstances it seems probable that reason will prevail and 
that there will be no serious strikes. ‘The employees cannot 
hope to gain anything by striking. On the contrary, by 
striking they are sure to cause heavy losses to themselves and 
others. 


Record-Breaking Shipments 
of Most Commodities 


HE STATISTICS regarding the number of carloads of freight 
which have been shipped within recent weeks are highly 
significant in some important respects. 

Because of the coal strike the loadings of coal have been 
small. It is a remarkable fact, however, that in every week 
of the four weeks ending with May 21 the number of cars 
loaded with commodities other than coal has been larger 
than in the corresponding week of any other year since car 
loading statistics have been published. The loadings of com- 
modities other than coal in these four weeks of the last four 
years have been as follows: 1919, 2,362,310 cars; 1920, 
2,675,832 cars; 1921, 2,349,883 cars; 1922, 2,771,674 cars. 
The loadings of commodities other than coal in these weeks 
in 1922 represent the following increases over those for the 
same weeks of the other years mentioned: 1919, 409,364 
cars; 1920, 95,842 cars; 1921, 421,791 cars. 

The loadings of coal in these weeks were as follows: 
1919, 660,608 cars; 1920, 673,531 cars; 1921, 608,627 cars; 
1922, 312,179 cars. It will be seen that the loadings of coal 
in 1922 represent a decline of more than one-half as com- 
pared with those of any of the other years mentioned. If 
the loadings of coal had been as large this year as in either 
of the preceding years, the number of cars of all kinds of 
freight shipped would have been larger than in any of the 
preceding years. 

The average number of tons shipped per car probably was 
somewhat smaller than in preceding years, but in spite of 
this the ‘figures indicate that if there had been a normal 
movement of coal the total freight handled in this period 
would have equalled any previous record. 

If the increase in shipments shown had occurred after the 
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reduction in rates which has been ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had gone into effect, those who have 
claimed that high rates have been preventing a revival of 
business would have attributed it to the reduction of rates. 
But changes in rates, actual or prospective, had nothing to 
do with it. It was obviously due to an improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions, just as the decline of traffic in 1921 
was due to bad general business conditions. 

Probably the coal strike will not last many weeks longer. 
After it is ended the railways will have to handle very largely 
increased shipments of coal to offset the deficiency in coal 
supply caused by the strike. The total amount of bituminous 
coal produced this year to the end of May was slightly 
greater than last year in spite of the strike, but business 
activity, and especially manufacturing activity, is much 
greater than a year ago. If this continues to be the case the 
demand for coal and the amount of it the railways will have 
to transport will be much larger in the latter half of this 
year than in the latter half of last year. 

If other commodities continue to move in relatively as 
large volume as recently, and it becomes necessary for the 
railways to handle, say, two and one-half times as much 
coal as at present—a conservative estimate—it is evident that 
their operating officers will have their hands full. It seems 
not altogether improbable that the country may even get 
some more experience with traffic congestions and car 
shortages. 

Nobody now looks forward with much fear to the’ coming 
of such a condition of affairs. The railways have suffered 
so long from an acute shortage of traffic and earnings that 
they would welcome a large traffic and the large gross earn- 
ings which would result, even though for a while they did 
not have enough cars to meet all demands. They still have 
over 500,000 idle freight cars, of which about 330,000 are 
in good repair and ready to serve anybody who can furnish 
loading for them. If, however, traffic in general continues to | 
increase as rapidly as it has recently, it will not be many 
months until shippers will be quite as much interested in 
the question of how they are going to get enough railway 
service as they have been recently in how they could get 
lower rates. 


Giving Force to a Hackneyed Word 


NE HEARS NOWADAYS a lot of talk on “co-ordination.” 
It is unfortunate for a word which means so much to 
come into such common use that it loses its force. Most of 
us have heard so much about the “co-ordination of rail and 
highway transportation,” and the same of railways and 
merchant ships, that we become weary of the terms and 
bored at the outpourings of statesmen and others who often 
speak of them. And yet anyone who sees the competition 
between motor trucks and busses and the railways must 
realize that “co-ordination” is sadly lacking. One gets the 
same impression when he sees the fleets of lighters in New 
York harbor carrying freight from railroad piers to steam- 
ships simply because so many railway terminals and steam- 
ship terminals have been developed with no thought of each 
other and with no provision for direct transfer from car to 
ship, and vice versa. Fortunately some few steps are being 
taken to co-ordinate rail transportation with highway and 
water transportation. Such movements, however, are uncon- 
scionably slow. 

There is one effective method of bringing about co- 
ordination of the different agencies of transportation which 
has never been given a thorough trial.. That is the working 
of these several agencies by the same company. 

The advocates of store door delivery have made out a good 
case for the co-operation of the motor truck people and the 
railways in local deliveries. If the railway should own and 
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operate these trucks or should be closely associated with the 
operators, there would be no logical reason why shipments 
offered to either the railroad or motor truck line and accepted 
by them for movement beyond the local zone could not be 
turned over to the other agency if it could handle the ship- 
ment with greater economy. This is the kind of co-ordination 
which would make savings for carriers and ultimately for 
the public generally. 

Similarly, if our merchant ships and railroads were under 
the same management, we should find more railroad piers 
with ocean vessels alongside, instead of separate railroad 
and steamship piers with lighters plying between them. If a 
few large trunk line railroads should own and operate ocean 
vessels, co-operation would soon effect such economies that 
co-ordination would become general, a means of self- 
preservation for competing railway and steamship lines. 

Unfortunately, present legislation does not permit such co- 
ordination. The ship subsidy bill now before Congress, 
however, authorizes railway ownership of ships not using the 
Panama Canal, the Great Lakes or in the coastwise trade. 
This provision of the bill is worth fighting for. 

The professional railroad baiters will probably contest a 
provision of this kind just as they would any proposal to 
allow the railways to engage in highway transportation on 
any considerable scale. Such vehement opposition to meas- 
ures of this kind is difficult to understand when one bears in 
mind that if there were any clear indication that the railways 
were using these other agencies to bring about unfair compe- 
tition, it would be a very easy matter for Congress to regulate 
rates by motor or ship as they do such rates on the railroads. 

The irretrievable loss brought about by lack of co-ordina- 
tion is too important a problem to be perpetuated simply 
because of a vague fear that bringing it about might involve 
the solution of other problems. Without co-ordination we 
have a constant loss which is not recoverable. If we do 
co-ordinate motor, rail and ocean transportation we may have 
a problem of determining a just distribution of the savings 
effected. Most readers of the Railway Age will agree, we 
believe, that the constant loss due to present methods is more 
serious than the problem of distributing the savings once the 
losses are ended. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Railway Bridge & Building Association. Edited by the 
S.cretary; 268 pages, illustrated, 6 in. x 9 in. Bound in cloth 
and paper, Published by the Association, C. A. Lichty, secre- 
tary, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 


This volume contains the proceedings of the thirty-first 
annual convention of the American Railway Bridge & Build- 
ing Association, which was held in New York on October 
18 to 20, 1921. In addition to a record of the business 
transactions of the association, including the opening ad- 
dress, etc., it contains the complete reports of eight technical 
committees, together with the discussion following their 
presentation. These reports cover tool equipment for pile 
driver outfits, the recruiting of bridge and building em- 
ployees, the repair of leaks in water mains, the construction 
and maintenance of cinder pits, the lining of tunnels under 
traffic, and the construction and maintenance of passenger 
platform. There is also an address by C. M. Taylor, super- 
intendent df timber preservation, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, on treated timber. Owing to the fact that the larger 
part of the members of this association are concerned with 
maintenance and actual construction rather than design, the 
subjects are treated largely from the standpoint of the man 
in the field, rather ‘than the office. The volume is well illus- 
trated and the typography is good. 
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The Story of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh Railroad; by 
Edward Hungerford. 269 pages. 5 in. by 7% in. Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 7, West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


This is not a mere brochure devoted to the railroad named 
in the title; it is, rather, a quite detailed railroad history of 
the whole of northern New York State west of the Adirondack 
wilds and north of the New York Central main line. The 
author looks first at the human side of every event and inci- 
dent, and one gets the impression that he is determined to 
make a vivid story, whether cold history can keep up with 
him or not; but he seems to have kept his feet on the ground. 

The keynote of the book is perhaps best expressed by the 
frontispiece, a halftone reproduction of an old photograph of 
the passenger locomotive “Antwerp.” The “Antwerp” was 
one of those handsome flyers—a wood burner with 6 ft. 
drivers—which gave to the American people of 1845-1865 
a conception of the iron horse and its mission that combined 
utility and poetry in a way never seen elsewhere—or since. 

The first chapter of this book sketches transportation his- 
tory from 1829, and the next four outline the three principal 
railroad efforts—the Ogdensburgh & Lake Champlain, the 
Potsdam & Watertown, and the Watertown & Rome. The 
enlarged company, the R. W. & O., had its ups and downs 
—glorious ups and severe downs; these vicissitudes, and the 
absorption of the Utica & Black River, occupy the next five 
chapters. Charles Parsons, the chief owner of the R. W. & O. 
from 1883 until he sold out to the New York Central, brought 
to the road a new general manager, H. M. Britton: and 
Parsons and Britton were, we judge, the most notable figures 
after the early pioneers. The New York Central took control 
in March, 1891, and thenceforward the people of northern 
New York had to make a virtue of necessity and pretend 
that the swallowing of their pride was an agreeable process. 
However, the notable improvements that were made grad- 
ually tended to obscure the past, and the successive superin- 
tendents sent up there by the New York Central are charac- 
terized as brilliant managers. 

While Mr. Hungerford writes like a novelist, the reader 
finds constant evidence of as careful attention to details and 
to essential business facts as would be expected from a civil 
engineer or an accountant. Evidently he was brought up in 
that part of the country from his infancy, and he knew the 
locomotives, the locomotive runners, the local freight con- 
ductors, the telegraphers and all hands; and whatever inter- 
esting facts about these people he has had to take second-hand 
are put together so skillfully that the whole seems to be the 
narrative of an eye-witness. 

This is not saying that the book is chiefly a compendium 
of roundhouse gossip or a summary of local newspaper 
stories. The author evidently was acquainted with railroad 
promoters, presidents and attorneys, as well as with the rank 
and file and the gossips. The name of the first president of 
the Watertown & Rome was Orville Hungerford, which sug- 
gests that probably our author absorbed all sorts of railroad 
ideas with his mother’s milk. 

Being at heart a romancer the author had a difficult task; 
for the railroad—and also the towns whose fortunes were 
largely affected by the good or the ill which came to them 
through the railroads—went through some rather violent 
changes from prosperity to despair, and vice versa; so that 
fidelity to the truth made it necessary now and then to tell 
unpleasant facts and to skim lightly over others too un- 
pleasant to be mentioned. It is even admitted that some of 
the New York Central superintendents were not paragons. 

Not the least interesting feature of the work is to be found 
in the appendices, one of which is a copy of the flowery 
prospectus issued by the directors in 1847. The book lacks 
a map. Most of its readers will be people who know the 
country perfectly with their eyes shut; but a good map is 
often useful, even for a study of one’s native town. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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| The RAtLWAy AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


“Locomotive Engineer’ Comes Back 
; CuHIcaco. 
To THE Eprror: 

I seem to have started something. In the issue of May 13 
a “Dispatcher” took a crack at me and in that of May 20 
we hear from another. I had no idea that dispatchers are 
so thin-skinned. However, I did not intend to start any 
argument as to the relative merits of dispatchers and engi- 
neers, but hoped that what I had to say would be accepted 
as constructive criticism, which I believe to be good for busi- 
ness generally, the same as an honest confession is good for 
the soul. I’ll concede everything the Minneapolis dispatcher 
says of some engineers, for it would be folly to claim that of 
over 200,000 engineers there are no poor ones. But that only 
strengthens my plea for better dispatchers and yardmasters, 
for if an army has some poor privates, it certainly is not 
going to help the situation to put poor officers over them. I 
have a deep and profound respect for a good dispatcher, 
for I can realize what they are up against. And I have 
worked under enough of them to know a good one by his 
work, having served upon 16 different divisions of seven 
roads, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and from Kansas 
to the Alleghenies. But please don’t confuse me with the old 
type of “booze-hoisting boomer,” for I never was one of that 
class, always giving the best I had and always leaving a 
clear record. I’m merely cursed with itching feet. 

There are two sides to the issue of breakdowns. While 
admitting without argument that there are engineers who are 
lost in such cases, the large majority do know what is wrong 
and what to do. I’ve had plenty of them myself and have 
had an awful time with some, trying to explain to the dis- 
patcher what the trouble was, but could not get it through 
his head simply because he was not mechanically educated 
enough to understand. But that is not to his discredit—he 
has enough to do without knowing the anatomy of a 
locomotive. 

Your Minneapolis correspondent makes a broad assertion 
when he says that the engineer of today would rather be 
proficient in brotherhood schedules than in machinery. There 
are some like that (more shame to them) but they are in the 
minority. An engineer positively has to know something to 
run the engines of today and if additions and appliances 
keep being added, it will soon take a graduate mechanical 
engineer to run them; they have already reached a point 
where they are no longer locomotives; they are power plants 
on wheels. 

But if we have some poor engineers now just sit tight 
and wait a few years and there will be far worse to be seen, 
except upon those roads which are using the mechanical 
stokers. The rising generation is getting a better education, 
and an educated young man absolutely will not take a job 
firing the present-day hogs with a scoop. I don’t blame 
him—I wouldn’t do it for a dollar a mile. Therefore, as 
firemen, we are already commencing to get men who would 
not have been considered as anything but common labor for 
such jobs as track repair work a few years ago. We have 
some right now who cannot speak clear English and have 
to ask the engineer to write their names on the time-slip as 
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their own chirography is illegible. Can you imagine the type 
of engineers they are going to make? 

The correspondent says there is no doubt as to my pre- 
ferring old methods. I distinctly stated in my letter that 
I do not. He mentions indefinite terminal delays. Prepara- 
tory time we shall always have, for it takes 30 minutes to 
get a big engine ready to go. As to 30 minutes for eating 
and 30 more for adjusting suspenders, etc.—if such condi- 
tions exist on his road, it is sadly in need of some new oper- 
ating officers. In all my travels I have never seen a place 
where anybody could get away with that kind of delay, with 
one exception. A new superintendent changed that in just 
two weeks. 

Now for the thing which seems to stir the dispatchers 
most. For reasons of my own, I’m not going to mention the 
particular road where so many trains were operated over 
single track, but I have covered enough ground to be able 
to cite an example to convince the “doubting Thomases” that 
it can be done. The winter of 1912-13, I worked over a 
piece of single track from Ft. Worth to Whitesboro, Tex., 
jointly operated by the T. & P. and the M. K. & T. If my 
memory is correct, the distance is 71 miles. I can recall 
coming out of Ft. Worth as high as the 10th or 12th section 
of a schedule and still carrying “green”; and meeting one 
to three trains at every siding from there to Whitesboro, to 
say nothing of letting a couple of passenger trains by. I 
never saw finer dispatching anywhere than right there, for 
when you had a meet with a train, the other fellow was 
either there or in sight when you arrived. Also, they didn’t 
give you five minutes on a first-class train when she was 
35 minutes late—they gave it all to you, provided, of course, 
that the connecting divisions gave them correct figures on 
when to expect them. Things certainly went well there, 
though some fellow would frequently upset calculations by 
stalling on Black Riley or Brickyard hills. 

T’ll not make any statement as to the number of trains 
operated, but will ask some officer of the T. & P. at Ft. Worth 
to let us know through this column, what the average and 
record high numbers of trains moved per 24-hour period 
were during the winter of 1912-13. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER. 


The Control of Segregation in Rail 
Steel by Use of Silicon or Titanium 


Nracara Fars, N. Y. 
To THE EprrTor: 

In view of the interest which is being aroused among 
railway engineers in the prevention of segregation in rail 
steel, a consideration of the possible means of attaining this 
object might be worth while at the present time. The main 
principle is to produce a steel which solidifies perfectly 
quietly in the molds, without any gas evolution. Then prac- 
tically all the segregate which is formed in the selective 
freezing of the alloy is held in minute particles between the 
branches of the dendritic crystals throughout the ingot, in- 
stead of being swept up into one large body at the center of 
the top of the ingot by rising gases, or concentrated in some- 
what smaller amounts in the blowhole cavities. The addition 
of a deoxidizer in sufficient amount to the liquid steel is a 
simple means of securing the desired quiet solidification in 
the molds, and the question resolves itself into a choice of 
which deoxidizer should be used, aluminum, manganese, 
silicon or titanium. 

Aluminum is ruled out by most of the rail specifications, 
because of the probability that steel in which it is used will 
be seriously contaminated by its infusible oxide, alumina. 
Manganese is used in all steel on account of its effect on 
sulphur, but its deoxidizing power is not strong enough’ to 
insure thoroughly “killed” steel by its use alone, even when 
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it is present to such an extent that the steel becomes too hard 
and brittle for rails. This leaves silicon and titanium as 
the two practical deoxidizers on which reliance is ordinarily 
placed for the production of sound, quiet-setting steel. 
Silicon is, of course, used to a certain extent in all rail 
steel, but generally in too small quantities to insure thorough 
deoxidation, because of the fear that larger quantities will 
cause too deep a pipe in the ingots. The opinion is prevalent 
that segregation may be readily controlled by this element, 
but unfortunately this is not always the case. Some interest- 
ing data on this point are given in rail report Bulletin No. 7, 
published in 1914 by the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company. 
On page 4 there is a summary of the analyses of all the 
rails exhaustively tested for this series of bulletins, and the 
degree of segregation in each rail is shown by the difference 
between the low and high values for carbon. The silicon 
contents are also given for each rail, so that the degree of 
segregation corresponding to each silicon content may be 
conveniently studied by rearranging the data for the 17 
untreated rails according to the table given below. The rails 
are here classified into five groups according to their silicon 
contents, determined by averaging the high and low values 
given in the bulletin, and the percentage of segregation as 
shown by the carbon determinations is given for each group. 





Carbon 
determinations 
Sample Silicon A ~ Per cent 
No. content High segregation 
.193 
.175 
.160 
-16 to .20 
-150 





ke .100 ; 4 ae 
Average -10 to .11 ; 36, 
14 074 oe 
17 .054 
16 .053 wl E oa 
Average .05 to .10 ‘ : 46. 


This table shows that in this series of 17 representative 
heats from various mills and rollings the rails with the 
highest silicon content were the most segregated, and differed 
very little in segregation from those with the lowest silicon. 
The least segregated rails were those of the group with the 
next to the lowest silicon content. Thus it is evident that 
the degree of segregation in these rails had no definite rela- 
tion to the silicon content of the steel, and the conclusion 
seems inevitable that it is not safe to rely on a minimum 
limit for silicon as an assurance that dangerous segregation 
will be avoided. 

The effect of titanium-treatment on segregation has been 
investigated more thoroughly, and shows more interesting 
and consistent results. This subject is discussed in detail in 
the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company’s rail report bulletins 8 
and 9, and the results have also been published in the tech- 
nical press. Out of 101 titanium-treated A-rails from vari- 
ous mills and rollings only six showed segregation over 12 
per cent, while among 111 untreated rails rolled at the same 
time 66 were segregated to that extent. Furthermore, the 
only two treated rails that were seriously segregated (over 
15 per cent) showed less than the minimum titanium content 
(0.005 per cent) which is normal for a properly treated heat. 
Titanium-treatment, therefore, checked by a determination 
of residual titanium content, gave a trilly effective safeguard 
against excessive segregation itt this large series in which it 
was investigated. This deoxidizer does not contaminate the 
steel with its oxidation products, as aluminum and silicon do, 
and it is unquestionably efficient in controlling segregation. 


G. F. Comstock, 
Metallurgist, The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 


Union Pacific Mountain Type Locomotive for Heavy Passenger Service 

















Union Pacific Mountain Type Locomotive for Heavy Passenger Service 


A Mountain Type Locomotive for High Capacity 





New Union Pacific Locomotive Is Lightest Per Unit of 
Power of Any 4-8-2 Yet Built 


HE FIRST Mountain type locomotive to be employed on 
ti its line was recently delivered to the Union Pacific by 

the American Locomotive Company. This locomotive 
is the lightest in proportion to maximum horsepower capacity, 
of any locomotive of this type which has yet been built and 
the design is the result of an unusually painstaking study 
both by the railroad staff and by the builders. 

The locomotive has a total weight of 345,000 lb. of which 
230,000 lb. is on the drivers. It has a maximum tractive 
effort of 54,800 lb., and, using Cole’s ratios as a basis of 
comparison, has a maximum horsepower capacity of 3,030 
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with a 98.5 per cent boiler and a grate area about 4 per 
cent greater than that called for by Cole’s ratios, in propor- 
tion to the evaporative capacity. The locomotives will burn 
a semi-bituminous coal, low in ash but high in moisture, 
which has a heat value of about 12,000 B.T.U. per lb. In 
point of weight per unit of capacity the new locomotive com- 
pares very favorably with No. 50000, the American Loco- 
motive Company experimental Pacific type. This engine 
established a record of 110.8 lb. total weight of locomotive 
in working order per cylinder horsepower, by Cole’s method 
of calculation. The new Union Pacific locomotive weighs 
113.9 lb. per cylinder horsepower and 115.8 lb. per boiler 
horsepower. The No. 50000, with a 92 per cent boiler, 
weighs 120.5 lb. per boiler horsepower. 

The new Mountain type locomotive is intended primarily 
for use in passenger service between Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Ogden, Utah, a distance of 484 miles over which, because of 
the long and frequent grades encountered, passenger trains 
are now handled by Mikado type locomotives. The char- 
acter of the line is shown in the accompanying profile. With 
trains varying from 8 to 13 cars the time card calls for 
schedules averaging from 28 to 31 miles an hour between 
Cheyenne and Laramie and from 26 to 32% miles per hour 


between Evanston.and Ogden. Fy ees 
Alth “the net’ difference in elevation between Laramie 
and Evanston is not as great as on either of the above named 


districts, “the grades are long and numerous. Westbound 
the schedules vary from 33.3 to 43.7 miles an hour between 
Laramie and Rawlins, from 35 to 42.4 miles an hour from 
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Rawlins to Green River and from 30.9 to 36.4 miles an 
hour from Green River to Evanston. Eastbound the sched- 
ules call for average speeds of from 33.4 to 36.1 miles an 
hour between Evanston and Green River, 34.3 to 36.6 miles 
an hour from Green River to Rawlins and 35 to 37 miles 
an hour from Rawlins to Laramie. Few stops are called for 
on any of the overland trains except at division points. 

To maintain these schedules with Mikado type locomo- 
tives it has been necessary to resort to high running speeds 
on the down grades to make up for the comparatively low 
speeds on the heavy up-hill pulls. This has had a marked ef- 
fect in increasing track maintenance and to some extent the 
cost of locomotive maintenance. The Mountain type locomo- 
tive with its high sustained capacity is expected to bring the 
maximum and minimum operating speeds more nearly to the 
average which, in addition to its effect on maintenance costs 
will produce more economical locomotive operation and 
facilitate the operation of the road generally. 

The design of a locomotive of this type was first .con- 
sidered in the fall of 1920. During the preliminary stages 
many valuable suggestions were received both from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., as well as from the American Locomotive Company. 
The final design, however, was worked out practically com- 
plete in detail by the railroad’s own staff. 

In general the boiler‘is similar in capacity and dimensions 
to the boiler of the Union Pacific 2-10-2 type locomotive. 
It is conical in form with an outside diameter of 84 in. at 











¢ 
The Firebox Side Sheets and Crown Sheet and Combustion 
Chamber Are All in One Piece, the Throat Sheet 
Being Welded in as Shown by the Light Line 


the front barrel course, increasing to 96 in. at the combus- 
tion chamber course. The firebox measures 126 in. by 96 
in. at the grate and includes a combustion chamber the 
length of which is such as to provide for tubes 22 ft. long. 
One of the notable features in the design of the boiler is the 
location of the steam dome on the conical course at a point 
above the center of oscillation of the water in the boiler. 
This provides a uniform steam space under. all conditions 
of grade, considerably removed from the zone of violent 
ebullition over the crown sheet. The firebox is fed by a 
Duplex stoker and the boiler is fitted with a 48-unit super- 
heater. 

The boiler shell courses are of 34-in., 13/16-in. and %-in. 
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material, respectively, and the wrapper sheet is 9/16 in. 
thick. The firebox crown, sides and the combustion chamber 
are of 3-in. sheets, with a 14-in. throat connection sheet 
welded in between the side sheets and the combustion cham- 
ber. The form of this sheet is shown in one of the photo- 
graphs. The firebox is fitted with F.B.C. welded staybolt 
sleeves and bolts of reduced body diameter. 

Steam distribution is controlled by the Young valve gear, 
and the Alco power reverse gear. The Young valve motion 
provides a maximum travel of 9 in. and drives a 14-in. 
piston valve. The locomotive is also equipped with a Fet- 
ters automatic drifting valve. This device insures the 
constant admission of a small supply of saturated steam to 
the cylinders as long as the locomotive is in motion with 
the throttle closed. The admission of saturated steam is 
controlled by a diaphragm operated valve, one side of the 
diaphragm being loaded at a pressure of 40 lb. per sq. in. 
by a small oil pump driven from the valve motion link 
trunnion, and the other acted on by the dry pipe pressure. 
Either the opening of the throttle or the stopping of the en- 
gine cuts off the saturated steam supply, thus making the 
device entirely automatic. 

The frames are of straightforward, rugged design, in 
general following the practice of the builders as to the 
dimensions of the sections. Between the cylinder saddle and 
the front pedestal the frame takes the form of a deep slab 
section. This, however, has been lightened by coring out 
the middle portion of the slab for a part of the thickness on 
the outside, the reduction in the mass of metal at this point 
being of considerable advantage in the foundry. The bind- 
ers of the main pedestal are fitted with three bolts, and 
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New Design of Woodard Lateral Motion Driving Box 


heavy toes have been provided on the front and main jaws. 

A notable feature of the frame construction is the location 
of the furnace bearer-supports directly under the sides of the 
mudring, these supports forming a part of the cradle casting. 
The furnace bearers are fitted with compression grease cups. 

Several features of the running gear are of particular in- 
terest. The forward pair of drivers are fitted with the 
Franklin lateral motion device, which has recently been re- 
designed to effect a material saving in weight. The forward 
‘riving boxes are not joined together, as was the case in the 
‘ormer design, each being provided with a limited lateral 
movement by spreading the shoe and wedge flanges of the 
Loxes to provide clearance both inside and outside the frame 
jaw. When not operating under lateral thrust each box is 
retained in a normal central position by means of an in- 
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genious bell crank arrangement, the trunnions of which are 
carried on lugs projecting from the top of the box inside the 
frames. The horizontal arm of this bell crank extends later- 
ally across the top of the box and forms the seat for the 
inside leg of the spring saddle. Normally, it rests on the 
top of the box. The vertical arm of the bell crank is carried 
down on either side of the axle, lugs on the lower ends fitting 
in recesses between the inside face of the frame and flanges 
on the cross braces bolted to the pedestal faces. The clear- 
ance in these recesses permits the movement of the box out- 
ward without operating the bell crank. Inward movement 


of the box, however, causes the engagement of the lugs 











The Fittings Inside the Cab Are Unusually Well Arranged © 


on the bell crank arm against the flanges of the cross braces 
and results in-raising the horizontal arm of the bell crank 
up from the top of the box. This tilts the spring saddle and 
creates a load which, acting through the bell crank, resists 
the lateral displacement of the box. This device is shown 
in one of the drawings. 

The main driving journals are fitted with long driving 
boxes, the design of which provides for the use of a spring 
saddle, rather than seating the spring directly on the cross 
equalizer. Instead of delivering the load at a single point 
at the center of the box this design permits the load to be 
applied equally at the two ends of the long main box the 
same as in the cases of boxes of the usual type located 
symmetrically with respect to the center line of the frame. 
Driving boxes are fitted with Franklin automatic wedges. 

The engine truck is of the Woodard constant resistance 
type and Woodard constant resistance rollers have been 
incorporated in the design of the trailer truck. 

The side rods are fitted with spherical bushings on the 
front crank pins and a floating bushing has been applied 
at the main crank pin connections. Annealed carbon- 
vanadium steel has been used in the side and main rods, 
piston rods, driving and trailing truck axles and in the main 
crank pins. The piston heads are of Z-section cast steel, 
faced with phosphor bronze poured in place. The cylinder 
and valve bushings, the cross head shoes and piston rings 
are of Hunt-Spiller gun iron. 

The following table shows the weights of the reciprocating 
parts: 


oe Wo) reac Pee enee: 
BN Soa 2r5) «es Walk Las dua hece I  e aaTaE 505 Ib, 
pS Se eee eer rrr retro in Se 100 Ib. 

Total weight of piston complete...........c.eseeees ".. 939 Ib 
ie i. SIN 5. 56/545 sie GR aR ence eee 864 Ib. 
CRONE, WEEN: GIGI si c-o seins dedn Wecwvasuwetives.c¥eceienele 640 Ib. 
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At a speed of 60 miles an hour this locomotive produces 
a dynamic augment of 27 per cent. At a speed of 73 miles 
an hour, which is equal to the diameter of the drivers, the 
dynamic augment is 39 per cent. 

One of the notable features in the design of this locomo- 
tive is the care which has been exercised in locating the cab 
fittings and the piping, and in securing rigidity in the at- 
tachment of air drums, piping and other apparatus commonly 
secured to the running board. All the apparatus on the 
back boiler head and all piping on the locomotive was care- 
fully located in the drawing room. One of the photographs 
shows the resulting neat and uncrowded appearance of the 
back head. It will be noted that the operating handles of 
the valves controlling the admission of steam from the tur- 
ret to the auxiliaries have been carried out by means of 
flexible shafts to a location at a convenient height above the 
head of a person standing on the cab deck, where they are 
all supported in a horizontal rack, each one identified by a 
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A Front View of the Locomotive 

suitable label. All outside piping has been located under 
the running board, as little in evidence as possible, an ar- 
rangement which not only improves the appearance of the 
locomotive but offers an opportunity for the employment of 
effective clamps, subjected to the minimum of vibration. 
The main reservoirs are located well down under the barrel 
of the boiler, to which they are securely attached. The dis- 
tributing valve, instead of being attached to the running 
board where it is subjected to considerable vibration, is car- 
ried on a heavy plate bracket which is secured directly to 
the cradle casting. ‘The driver brake cylinders are bolted to 
pads which are cast integral with the main frames, each 
forming in effect an extension of the inside face of the frame 
just back of the cylinder casting. 

Each side of the cab in front of the window opening is 
hinged at the front and may be opened outward to facilitate 
staybolt work or other jobs requiring access to the narrow 
space at the sides of the boiler. When the locomotive is in 
service and the doors do not need to be opened they are 
permanently closed with bolts. 
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The tender is of the Vanderbilt type with a water capacity 
of 12,000 gal. and a coal capacity of 20 tons. The tank 
is carried on a Commonwealth cast steel underframe. The 
transverse members of the underframe, which form the tank 
saddles, are cored out to receive thin filler blocks of wood 
which are accurately surfaced to conform to the contour 
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Method of Welding the Dry Pipe 


of the tank. The tank is secured to the underframe by cast 
steel brackets of angle section the vertical flanges of which 
are bolted to the cross members of the underframe. The 
tender is carried on Commonwealth six-wheel trucks with 
6-in. by 11-in. journals and 33 in. wrought steel wheels. 
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Arrangement of Outside Steam Pipe Casing Gland 


The engine and tender are connected by Unit safety draw 
bars and are fitted with Radial buffers. 

Among the specialties with which the locomotive is equip- 
ped are Pyle-National headlight equipment, Nathan non-lift- 
ing injectors and lubricator, Paxton-Mitchell piston and vals 
rod packing, and Okadee blow-off valve, feed water strainers 
cylinder cocks and smokebox hinges. The locomotive 
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is also equipped with 


lubricator. 


a Madison-Kipp force feed 


The principal dimensions and data of the locomotive are 


as follows: 


Driving journals, main, diameter and length 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length 
Engine truck wheels, diameter 
Engine truck journals, diameter and length 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter 
Trailing journals, diameter and length 


GENERAL DATA 


eeeee 


ee SP raenine Sore eT TT CC 4 
We secaeaewe eevee ppt emlacainnuse ecw sive wunanbeneane «+.» Semi-bituminous coal 
Tractive eRatt...6%6icses race tateredadaiedevetatanaess wee 54,800 Ib. 
Weleht 1h WOCKIIE GOGEE soc ccc cccvicvceccecees «e+ 345,000 Ib. 
ED lt I ia ce Cikaw sn caneenteeeeem «++ 230,000 Ib. 
Se Ok, IIE NIN 656s. 6 o'nccrscn.c 0000 veeneme 59,000 Ib. 
Ce. ee 56,000 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order.... 582,800 Ib. 
RE I 6 6k 60.65 6 oes weswisnstiensee 19 ft. 6 in. 
Wheel base, total..... aieaty are oreemiele eia-ac eraser Seer 41 ft. 3 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender...... SE ee . 79 ft. 11% in. 
RATIOS 

Weight on drivers + tractive effort.............. 4.19 
Total weight + tractive effort...........eeeeeee 6.29 
Tractive effort X dia. drivers + equivalent heating 

ON 5555.55.04 se ce ecwuceuieeseasent saae. SOme 
Equivalent heating surface* Grate BFER.<ccecee 81.4 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating sur- 

SS I I iis ec heban since sanesaaaeseess « 88 
Weight on drivers + equivalent heating surface*.. 33.6 
Total weight ~ equivalent heating surface*...... « 3565 
Volume both cylinders. ........ccccccscccccccces « 215 co. &. 
"Equivalent heating surface* ~ vol. cylinders...... 330.9 
Grate area -- vol. cylinders... ..ccccccccccvcver - 41 

CYLINDERS 
DE ic raiatateic ee a ange eeemiasio ennemee ham emeNtewes Simple 
ge | ee ere eee. 29 in. by 28 in. 
VALVES - 
ca ban ak aeae ana ae baknkemeetn eed cece Piston 
INN © io: arniaa a eiala area Aiarntaewnieie ay Wiebe Welle - 14 in, 
COME “CHI aise ecnieinanieseiusedwnss wee ae 
Maximum CUt-OR oi. 6 60.0 cece ere eee --. 90 per cent. 
NG Boies cand bin eee tan en wed sins Renae eaaeaaee 1% in. 
Ne IIIS oi Sn caren ca sccuewe menewer icee tue i 
BA gr cociece ion hae bee owe cnn enena ean ee 
WHEELS 

Driving, diameter over tires.........scececeecs oe 7e i. 


12 in. by 16 in. 
10 in. by 12 in. 
33 in. 
6% in. by 12 in. 
45 in. 
9 in. by 14 in. 
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Cuteiee ciammtter, Brat Cie os vc ccscauséccwccsse 84 in. 

Tubes, number and outside diameter.............. 239-—-2% in. 

Flues, number and outside diameter.............. 48—5!4 in. 

go Ge ee errr ir 22 ft. 

Pivebert,. levis GG WI: 6 ocic bi vc ce crcceucses 126 in. by 96 in. 
PitGRGE WORSE, SORCE eo. o.oicescccee es ceensee aieiawe Front, 6 in.; others, 5 in. 
Firebox plates, thickness...... rreecrT seccceee Tube and throat, % in.; 


others, % in. 
Heating surface, firebox (including arch tubes).... 382 sq. ft. 





Heating surface, tubes.........00. <vasignlongs dace JSpIOe Er ae 
Pe NUN DBs shine is cced ais ote eeseees 1,508 sq. ft. 
Total evaporative heating surface...........0+e00% 4,974 sq. ft. ’ 
SERIE GRUSROE oa. ssjesk o's-s0so0d.sseeseieeaene 1,242 sq. ft. i 
Bawrvraiemt Went Gurlace oii 6cikc 5000 s.s 60see vee 6,837 sq. ft. 
Ce IE oS. aaci case dsanslnets caleseeanayennene 84 sq. ft. 
TENDER 

A One eee ee eee Sd ee Cylindrical 
EA On Ce CEP eer er re Terr re Commonwealth ' 
We Se a share hk wa oe sekawhs ipeswee eed 237,800 
ee ee oe ee Cre nme err ee ee ee 6-wheel 
Be a ee eee eee ee ee 33 in. \ 
Journals, diameter and length.............e0eeeee 6 in. by 11 in, 
NE I on coi g-5 4 Gun bis-aajys Vee Ole aw eemrnalee 10,000 gal. 
OE ONE gin bo sie VEN G awn sate eeeeAebesehan 10 tons 

*Equivalent heating surface = evaporative heating surface + 1% times 


superheating surface. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight 
T showed another large increase during the week of May 

27 to a total of 821,121 as compared with 795,335 in 
the corresponding week of last year and 898,169 in 1920. 
This was an increase of 28,000 in a week. With a normal 
coal movement the total would have been greater than that 
for 1920. All classes of commodities except coke showed an | 
increase as compared with the week before and all except 
grain and grain products, coal and ore showed increases as 
compared with last year. Decreases as compared with last 
year, however, were shown in the Eastern, Allegeheny, Cen- 
tral Western and Southwestern districts. The coal loading, 
91,370 cars, was the largest since the beginning of the strike, 
an increase of over 9,000 as compared with the week before, 








BOILER but this was a decrease of 74,241 as compared with last year. 
i Ne he nse oe The summary as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
Working presSure. .occcccccccccccccsccessvcnns -. 200 Ib. per sq. in. the American Railway Association follows: 2 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 
SumMmary—ALL Districts, CoMpaRIson oF Totats THis Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco. WEEK ENDED Saturpay, May 27, 1922 
: Total revenue freight loaded 
r ——— = ———~, 
Grain — Corre- 
: - spond- - 
and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- This year, Ph. gil Ph nn 
Districts Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1922 1921 1920 ” 
DE eiccvvgciviens 1922 9,960 2,893 8,253 1,335 5,879 YY a ae a rte 
1921 7,601 2,920 46,071 1,124 5,815 2,788 58,965 yl) errs 194,000 212,401 
RINE vicctae v0 1922 2,741 3,090 15,670 4,856 2,796 2,739 52,492 71,183 rh ree oe x o* 
1921 2,533 3,521 52,971 2,657 2,664 7,180 45,594 ie eee 168,449 185,251 
Poca .ccic cece 1922 224 140 30,482 210 1,526 41 6,223 4,118 42,964 rere e ness oe 
1921 202 127 23,733 183 1,286 21 5,136 Ve Pee 34,026 31,485 
Southern .........++- 1922 3,554 2,205 24,304 673 20,415 966 = 37,544 = 42,900 132,561... anes 
1921 4,912 1,751 18,972 475 15,121 893 36,261 ra” tape 114,717 125,487 
Northwestern ........ 1922 12,923 8,047 6,555 1,425 18,656 14,100 30,494 36,489 «128,689 ras 
; 1921 11,384 7,392 4,682 14,381 16,088 26,870 Se cnxeuts 113,024 151,802 
Coil Ghia 1922 12,048 10,501 3,986 202 6,535 2,476 33,409 40,591 10D,F0B kocsis ae 
1921 14,691 9,990 14,994 194 5,964 693 30,259 C4570 8 = sas O'S 111,270 121 563 
Southwestern ........ 1922 4,262 2,626 2,120 150 8,213 — wee £29 G0 “San “a. pie 
. 1921 5/278 2,466 4,188 169 6,497 761 15,496 24,994 ss sa 59,849 70,180 
Total Western Dists.. 1922 29,233 21,174 ~— ‘12,661 1,777 33,404 «= 17,097, «79,899 += :102;392 297,637 Siw, eset 
1921 31,353 19,758 23,864 1,092 26,842 17,542 72,625 91,067 4.056. 284,143 343,545 
Total all roads........ 1922 45,712 29,502 ~—_91,370 8,851 64,020 23,871 247;331 310,464. 821,121 2... Aa 
1921 46,601 28,077 165,611 5,531 51,728 28,424 218581 250,782 ...... Mss LE ‘ 
1920 33,038 28,677 174,612 11,680 62,247 69,426 150,557 TEE er) theawecl) weasels 898,169 
Increase compared.... 1921) ....:. ee ts : kate ate 28,750 59,682 ' 25,786 93.12: wie 6 
Decrease compared.... 1921 $89;;,  swoutl B4QAL  tiweehes = sds enh 45S. eases (066 BGee i esha!” (TaeUhae dewies 
Increase compared.... 1920 12,674 ae . Sense eccces eee. timetac TOGee  —sanepel. > Bonin .oiedte ee ecacee 
Decrease ‘Gothpared.... 1920) ...0cs' + adobe 3,242 2,829 te eeee 45,555 =... ss 57,468 77,048 seeees sys jee 
May 27...... Sood 1922 45,712 29,502 —- 91,370 8851 64,020 23,871 247,331 310,464 821,121 795,335 898,169 
a h. Se 1922 42,772 29,133 81,967 9,335 61,930 16,917 243,971 306,434 792,459 770,991 862,074 
ar Shserccsascas ses 1922  42:270 29,940 += 79,170 8,813 60,661 14,403 += 241,418 + 300,684 = 777,352 «751,186 += 843,145 
May 6...... ewe 1922 40,125 = - 30,496 = 75,410 8,124 57,132 11,766 242,945 289,751 «755,749 +=—«721:722 «Ss: 43184 
April 29.2212! lilsses 1922 36.398 = 30,488 = 75,632 7,952 59,112 14,053 242,565 292,086 758,286 + 7215084 + —« 800,960 
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miles of track. 
preliminary engineering reports, 260 land reports and 153 
accounting reports have been sent to the carriers for ex- 
amination and informal objection or protest. 


dents’ Conference Committee. 
tive valuations have been issued since the last previous state- 
ment on this matter which was abstracted in the Railway Age 
of February 18, 1922, page 433. 
for railroad systems which include a number of properties 
so that the tentative valuations actually served include 326 
properties with a total of 32,987 miles of road and 46,349 


Some 


RAILWAY AGE 


Valuations Served on 231 Railroads 


IGURES COMPLETE to May 12, 1922, show that tentative 
valuations have been served on 231 railroads by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. This statement is taken 

from a bulletin prepared by Frederick H. Lee for the Presi- 
This indicates that 47 tenta- 


of the valuations are 


In addition to the tentative valuations, 248 


Most of the carriers served with valuations have 


protest. 





Vol. 72, No. 23 


filed 


The principal objection to the estimated cost of 


reproduction is due to the application of low unit prices, 
improper classification, inadequate quantities and insufficient 
estimates for interest during construction and general ex- 


penditures. 


The carriers also claim that the amount reported 


as the present value of lands is too low, that the excess cost 
of acquisition as reported by the commission but not included 


in the figure of final value should be added thereto. 


The 


status of valuation work is expressed in the first of the fol- 
lowing tables showing mileage for Class I, II and III car- 
riers on which the tentative valuations have been served. 

The large table gives valuation data on the railroads which 
have been served tentative valuations subsequent to January 
20, 1922, and supplements similar tables published in the 
Railway Age of August 1, 1921, page 288 and February 


18, 1922, page 433. 

































and not 


Class I and Leased Lines 34 
Class II 
Class III 
Terminal Companics 
Electric Companies 
Unclassified 


eer eeeeteeses 


TENTATIVE VA 


LUATIONS SERVED 




















Number of carriers and mileages on which tentative valuations have been served to May 12, 1922, together with the percentage relation the com- 
pleted mileage bears to the tctal mileage of railroads in the United States. 





a 
*Miles owned Mileage of railroads in the 
Number Number (Used and not used) Percentage U. S. from 1916, 1918 and 
o o relation completed 1919 I.C.C. Statistical Vols. 
tentative carrier All rf A— ~ —~__- 
valuations properties Road tracks Road All tracks Road All tracks 
125 27,376 39,389 11% 10% 232,411 375,425 
51 53 3,428 4,214 20 18% 16,967 22,832 
89 90 1,874 23115 26 21% 7,195 9°994 
40 40 108 397 6 7% 1, "705 5,138 
sad ee 2 2 16 20 eat ee None Not reported 
15 16 185 214 3 6,088 Not reported 
231 326 *32,987 *46,349 12% 11% 264,366 413,389 


*These figures are very close approximations. 
allocated. 


To this extent a slight duplication of mileage occurs in the totals. 








A small amount of undivided joint mileage is included in the mileage of some of the joint owners 





































































Date 
of 
valu- 


June 


30. 
Year 


1916 


ation, -——— 














STATEMENT SHOW!NG ORIGIAL 
VaLue”; INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT AND CAPITALIZATION AS 


Cost to Date; 


TENTATIVE 
Cost oF REPRODUCTION; 


“Final 
“After careful consideration 


VALUATIONS 


Oricinat Cost, Present VALUE AND Excess Cost or Lanps, 


Ere.; 


“FINAL 


STATED IN THE VALUATIONS BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


value” 
of all the facts herein con- 


tained, including appreciation, depreciation, going concern 
value, working capital and all other matters which appear 


Investment in 
road and equipment 








Capitalization 
(general 











+Owned. to have a bearing upon the values here reported, the (general balance balance sheet accounts 
Used ard values, as that term is used in the Interstate Commerce sheet account 701 751 to 753, 755 to 757, 
not used Act, of the property of the carrier owned and used, used as of date of f valuation) as of date of valuation) 
(includes but not owned, and owned but not used, devoted to com- — SS ———__—_~-——_ 
undivided mon carrier purposes, are found to be as follows:” Debt (bonds. 
joint mileage) r ~.. " Accounting Stock equipment 
Wholly Owned Used : section’s (common _ trust and 
Miles Miles owned and but not but not Total Total Carriers’ restatement and receivers’ 
of of all used used owned owned used books (italics ours) preferred) certificates) 
road tracks Carrier $ $ $ $ $ 
38 43 Durham & S. Car. R. = Co. 460,796 Moone feats 460,796 460,796 874,591 857,001 500,000 300,000 
129 163 The Ulster & Del. R. R. Co. 6,468,019 “ide 4,870 6,468,019 §,472,889 5,780,913 5,117,898 1,900,000 3,000,000 
116 124 New Mex. Central R. R. Co. 1,365,024 niece eeteest 1,365,024 1,365,024 5,364,598 prareebarind 5,000,000 3,250,000 
237 297 Southern Ry. Co. in Miss.. 4,470,534 ieee 208,013 4,470,534 4,678,545 610,656 eT ee 50,000 836,149 
321 615 (N. Y., Ont. & W. Ry. Co. 34,495,193 wees 10,556,177 34,495,193 45,051,370 85,101,627 71,588,062 58,117,983 30, 128, 900 
13 17 | Home & Clinton B.B.Co. ....-.. 405,000 maa sesesee 360,000 += 360,000 ~—s-'345,360 
31 ie Oo eee SS fee 1,275,000 1,275,000 1,690,566 1,690,566 849,224 800,000 
7 9| Wharton Valley Ry. Co.. 200,000 200,000 145,000 145,000 70,000 75,000 
72 ae 4 Ont., Carb. & S’n Ry. Co. 6,250,000 6.250000 «ss seccccs 3,807,954 3,574,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
4 5 Pecksport Conn’g Ry. Co. 100,000 100,000 ,061 80,061 40,000 40,061 
28 35| Ellenv. & King. R. R. Co. 900,000 900,000 950,000 950,235 300,000 630,000 
38 44| P. Jer., M. & S.R.R. Co. 875,000 $75,000 560, 000 560,000 110,000 450,000 
514 935 | New York, Ontario & W.R 
Co. (Total for Val. Dock 34,495,193 10,005,000 44,500,193 45,051,370 92,695,208 78,947,924 pigsatins 
42 46 Artesian Belt R. R........ 443,281 casewee rere 443,281 443,281 92,044 90,083 70,000 iaekee 
48 60 Butler County R. R. Co.. 907,490 eveeees 2,996 907,490 910,396 1,034,394 1,027,070 200,000 155,000 
as 2 C. Un. D. & Ry. Co. of Cin. 670,808 300,000 424,870 970,808 1,095,678 1,199,649 1,193,399 712,500 250,000 
a 1 F. Worth Un. Pas. Sta. Co. 210,230 eocccce henwes 210.230 210,230 91,866 paves 90,800 1,066 
30 32 Frank. & Pittsylv.R. R. Co. 328,308 76,000 328,308 404,308 205,741 202,650 Shears 
35. 38 G’nesy. & Northw. R.R.Co. 517,248 me << Sa: lh * enene 750,000 2,000 
21 26 Greenw. & J’nsonv. Ry. Co. 901,912 camel 901,912 901,912 791,563 819,562 225,000 517,360 
36 83 Lake S. & Ishpem’g Ry. Co. 4,902,156 eneas 1,222 4,902,156 4,903,378 3,750,466 3,937,456 1,000,000 1,201,000 
2 7 Minneapolis West. Ry. Co. 712,592 pancavs 81,496 12,592 794,088 769,058 627,375 750,000 19, "058 
1,014 1,879 Chic. & East. Ill. R. R. Co. 64,612,109 1,470,000 4,594,644 66,082,109 69,206, 753 78,990,279 71,136,042 18,301,752 68,880,150 
5 37 The Newb’g & S.S. Ry. Co. 3,272,897 eetwens 481,649 3.272,897 3,754,546 3,451,223 3,450,741 1,500,000 "316,29 3 
14 18 Salt Lake & Los A. Ry. Co. 315,391 38,512 215,391 "353,903 660,293 SANS 300,000 300,001 
10 12 Helton Interurban Ry. Co. !. — 656,000 200,349 856,349 336,678 337,357 200,000 100,00( 
i 6 Memphis Union Station Co. 2,340,757 ae 793 2,340,757 2,341,550 2,344,920 a al aa 100.000 2,500.000 
642 955 { Maine Central R. R. Co.. 44,030,606 56 17,060,778 44,030,662 61,091,384 37, 234. 526 35,814,268 15,029,415 19,477,501 
13 15 Dexter & Newp. R. . Co. haedaes 250,000 eimanies 250,000 ieee 311,706 311,706 122,000 175,00: 
33 38 Belf. & M’sh. L. R. R. Co. eeu 975,000 975,000 819,303 819,303 648,100 33,50 
120 188 | European & N. Amer. Ry. 5,100,000 5,100,000 4,035,917 4,124,210 2,490,800 1,000,004 
19 24| Fastern Maine Ry. Co... 650,000 650,000 229,762 229,762 200,000 pratiniac 
109 160 5 Port. & Ogdensb’g Ry. 5,072,030 5,072,030 6,740,767 6,670,501 4,392,538  2,119,0 
17 21 Dex. & Piscataq. R. R. Co. 485,000 425,000 313,084 313,084 122,000 175,00 
42 514 Upper Coos R. R. (N. H.) a = =—Ssc Re hee oe 890,000 1,160,029 1,160,029 350,000 1,043,00 
2 3) Upper Coos R. R. (Vt.). 87,500 87,500 6,796 26,796 32,000 29,4( 
12 14} Coos Valley R. R. Co.... 360,000 360.060 252,107 252,107 60.000 231,6 
67 97 Port. s et “= Ry. 2,800,000 2,800,000 2,896,257 2,082,223 2,000,000 2,051,0' 
36 44| Rum. F. & Ra. L.R.R.Co. ....... 875, 000 875,000 962,908 784,953 300,000 700,00 
1,112 1,610 | Maine Central. R. 
(Total for Val. pn ag 44,030,606 17,544,586 . ....... 61,575,192 61,091,384 54,983,162 52,588,942 
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“Final value’ 
“After careful consideration of all the facts herein con- 
tained, including appreciation, depreciation, going concerm 
value, working capital and all other matters which appear 


tOwned. to have a bearing upon the values here reported, the 
Used and values, as that term is used in the Interstate Commerce 
not used Act, of the property of the carrier owned and used, used 


Date (includes but not owned, and owned but not used, devoted to com- 























Investment in 


road and equipment 
(general balance 
sheet account 701 
as of date of valuation) 
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Capitalization 
(general 


balance sheet accounts 
751 to 753, 755 to 757, 
as of date of valuation) 





























‘\ 
of undivided mon carrier purposes, are _, found to be as follows:’ Debt (bonds, 
valu- joint mileage) cr ~, Accounting Stock equipment 
‘tion, ——“~—_— Wholly Owned Used section’s (common trust and 
June Miles Miles owned and but not but not Total Total Carriers’ restatement and receivers’ 
30. of ofall : used used owned owned used books (italics ours) preferred) certificates) 
Year road tracks Carrier $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1917 11 13 Port. & Scuthw. R. R. Co. 330,616 reece nareaeads 330,616 330,616 371,740 451,388 360,000 pabesne 
222 348 f Arizona Eastern R. e & 10, pinsne pe ere 2,711,016 % 681,198 13,392,214 14,232,694 12,831,208 9,000,000 11,348,496 
1915 92 102 | Phenix & East. R. 7 Co. 2,325,000 ceeenine 2,325,000 eee 4,994,954 4,994,954 2,381,500 3,902,449 
314 450 | Arizona Eastern (Total for 
Ok, DOMED 205 sceseeces 10,681,198 2 a 000 13,006,198 13,392,214 19,227,648 17,826,162 ae sexes aveee 
1916 1 2 Sainte Marie Un. Depot Co. 175,360 ae oueeiees 175,360 175,366 120,553 123,497 75,000 45,553 
1918 9 9 The Tabor & North. Ry. Co. 120,000 “ 4,181 120,000 124,181 92,918 83,088 25,300 50,000 
1918 1 1 Delray Terminal R. R. Co. 154,264 wean d saenlate 154,264 154,264 131,291 72,258 50,000 165,631 
1916 2 6 Duluth Terminal Ry. Co.. 515,000 picescas 515,000 515,006 407,464 402,339 400,000 7,464 
, 1916 13 14 Linville River Ry. Co..... 249,662 aaa 47 249,662 249,709 160,557 255,757 60,000 185,529 
, 1917 331 428 Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 10,796,479 60,000 10,856,479 10,796, "479 20,963,665 20,958,567 8,131,000 19, 546. 328 
1916 166 150 Northern Alabama Ry. Co. 3, 189, 429 eee .tbrnieies 3,189,429 3,189,429 3,834,854 3,831,554 1,943,300 2,344,768 
i916 ° .. Columbia Union Station Co, 162,331 padleatats 13,340 eget 175,671 135,015 None ,000 30,922 
1916 1 2 The Dul. & Sup. Bridge Co. 640,000 oe bincbcate waited 640,000 640,000 359,693 None 200,000 950,000 
: 1916 20 ° Raritan River R. R. Co... 1,215,416 meseses 1,23 1,215,416 1,216,646 ,311,073 1,289,755 540,000 400,000 
1916 : Wildwood & Delaware weed 
™ Short Line R. R. Co... 190,000 édcenes 704 190,900 190,704 757,719 None 378,000 428,100 
709 1,382 f Boston & Maine R. R..... ‘101, 712, ou 58,016 132,475,845 101,770, '987 234,189,816 53,840 88,090,755 49,156,811 42,774,000 
126 "313 | Bos. & Lowell R. R. Corp. ae 26,500,330 26, 500,330 RE 49,289 15,619,822 9,067,144 6,520,000 
14 49 | Nash. & Low’! R. R. Corp. mos  e 360, 017 (3-2 Lands) 1, 860, 017 "O11, 601 917,316 800,000 waeseee 
13,637 
13 22 Stoney Brook R. R. Corp. lari 530,000 .os 530,000 301,101 301,101 300,000 eer 
Ss fF Wilton Railroad Co...... ene 410,000 410,000 242,749 250,207 240,000 oneteee 
: 11 12 Peterborough R. R...... ‘ rrr 580,00C 631,038 631,038 385,000 25,882 
110 162 | The Connecticut & Passump- 
sic Rivers R. R. Co.... 6,008,801 6, 008,801 3,557,173 3,557,173 2,500,000 2,278,101 
82 108 age R. = aa idlar nara ae 4,407,716 4,407,716 3,068,400 2,809,126 3,068,400 ....... 
72 85 Con, & Clare. = S Seer 2,250,000 (3- 2 Lands) 1€ 2, 250, on Loan awe 1,131,206 1,172,182 412,400 500,000 
18 20| The Peterb. & Mine. R.R. ines po SS ee 275.0 209,298 209,298 45,000 165,000 
I 87 202 | Connecticut Riv. R. R. Co. eeeeeee 10,805,669 ceoweey Se 369 6,715,633 6,659,272 3,233,300 2,259,000 
1 353 546 | The Conc’d & Mont] R. R. eT soever Aeeemeroe 14,526,382 13, 535, "215 9,048,466 7,023,000 
x aD .. | Proprietors of Wells R. Br. atviesila 57, . een 57,500 Pusan 6,300 15,000 
40 56 | Concord & Portsm’h R. R. panera qt, 550, 000 agivkee 1,550,000 350,000 350,000 350,000 Pens 
18 21 Suncook Valley R. R.... ealindecess 350 "000 saws 350,000 348,199 348,199 341,700 Cvceee~ 
8 20 24 Nashua & Acton R. R. a 665,850 ‘ 665,850 300,000 300,000 300,000 eee 
1914 21 3014 Pemigewasset Valley R. R. eeepees ee 590,000 588,632 588,632 541,500 47,370 
5 6| New Boston R. R. Co ‘ aie eaaiars 97,000 97,000 87,005 87,005 84,000 3,005 
= 5 8 Franklin & Tilton R. | es ialeeae 270,000 270,000 271,755 270,622 265,600 6,155 
7 21 Low. & Andover R. R. Co. 640,000 640,000 767,050 770,506 625,000 seen ee 
5 5 | Kenneb. & Kennebp’t R. R. 120,000 120,000 65,000 64, 846 65,000 nes 
me ee Proprietors of Ports. Br. ....... 45,000 45,000 sie biereons aieaiala-s 40,000 neeewew 
wa 24 37 Manchester & Law. R. R. aes 1,900,000 ern 1,990,000 1,279,069 1,256,920 1,000,000 274,000 
394 858 as > eo ee cetecce Rear eer Sekt 537, 309 50,416,170 49,561,958 24,856,037 25,939,000 
5 Troy & Bennington R. R. ee akan 360,100 emaeeae 360,100 a tnee 236,953 235,019 50,800 eeeene 
59 178 | Vermont & Mass. R. R. Co. vanwees 7,401,200 piprnpleliaes 7,401,200 eae 7,005,384 2,672,439 3,193,000 772,000. 
a Propriet’s of Con. Riv. Br. eet, 50,000 ‘tae 50,000 pineires vmiealcion ssnbacans 10,55 socpuehin 
11 13 York Har. & B’hR. R. Co. 407,843 oioeKws 407,243 407,843 316,003 325,639 300,000 kpioiementas 
; 24 46 Vermont Valley R. R... 2,450,000 11,921 2,461,921 2,450,000 2,079,689 2,079,689 1,000,000 1,500,000 
24 49| The Sullivan County R.R. 2,100,000 ....... ° 2,100,000 2,100,000 1,264,057 1,264,057 500,000 357,000 
) 2,272 4,280| Boston & Maine R. 
®, (Total for Val. me : 106,670,814 132,590,532 e+ eeeee 239,261,346 239,147,659 202,872,676 194,928,036 écnweies oneowes 
% 1915 15 16 Elkin & Allegheny Ry. Co. 335,046 reeen 34 335,046 335,080 1,010,765 788, 476,300 480,000 
1916 18 21 Hill hw | Se Sere 301,104 psaesiars 42,000 301,104 343,104 242,004 ‘nwenies 50,000 200,000 
’ 1916 7 23 ok & Moriah R. Co. 853,020 peawnere oviesess 853,020 853,020 460,026 758,926 400,000 eocccce 
:) 1916 14 18 Middtce: & Un’nv. R. x Co. 389,847 poder ers senna 389,847 389,847 609,875 597,028 150,000 440,000 
1916 57 64 Tallulah Falls Ry. Co.. 1,808,822 spies 132 1,808,822 1,808,954 1,684,651 1,688,468 323,400 1,519,000 
1915 2 3 Northwestern Coal Ry. ce: 77,500 ‘sane eceensers 77,500 77,500 678,859 513,866 1,000,000 omeneiane 
10 64 94 { Mineral Range R. R. 2,849,177 situs e 1,030,018 2,849,177 3,879,195 3,317,151 3,084,814 —-1/500,000 2,306,391 
+4 1916 23 58 | Hanc’k & Calu. R.R. "te aeek Or 775,000 Salesietete 775 "000 Seiten ark 955,106 787,812 350,000 325,000 
49 87 152| Mineral Range R. R. Co. 
00 | (Total fer Val. Docket). 2,849,177 piscina 1,030,031 3,624,177 3,879,195 4,272,257 3,872,626 nap autres onseeee 
a 1916 8g 9 Bay Point & Clay. R. R. Co. 136,000 aveenes 2,000 136,000 138,000 225,299 Saad 150,000 o.sseees 
00 1937 2 6 The Troy Union R. Co. 1,082,305 1,741 peteanee 1,084,046 1,082,305 1,195,761 1,165,867 30,000 97,390 
00 1916 11 12 Augusta Northern Ry. er 140,576 oseen ee Peecews 140,576 140,576 178,609 esc +eehare-s 165,750 
00 1916 77 89 Danville & West. Ry. Co. 1,978,347 peers 780 =: 1,978,347 1,979,127 2,082,667 ‘ 368,600 2,297,774 
61 1916 15 35 Will’n & PondCr. R.R. Co. 1,222,044 S epiauntass ceaemess 1,222,004 1,222,004 1,247,947 50,000 1,453,038 
= 1916 4 10 Augusta Belt Ry. Co..... 95,000 Harve 95,000 95,000 73,127 65,000 6,147 
—_—_—_ « 
oa Note 1.—Italics ours in these tabulations. Valuations are not being made by systems. 
Note 2.—Items in “Capitalization” column should not be totaled, as some duplications are present. 
Note 3.—Where a number of carriers are included in one valuation docket the details of the property “Used but not Owned” are not in all cases 
++ set up in the name of the owner, but the total amount is included in the totals for this classification. 
00 Note 4. —The figures in the column, “Accounting Section’s Restatement,” represent the amount reported by the Commission after an examination of 
rH = books, and an attempted restatement of Account 701 in conformity with its present accounting rules and methods. This column should not 
| tota 
00 ; +. $.— Unit ptices used in estimating cost of reproduction new and cost of reproduction less depreciation are those termed normal prices as of 
Zn une 914, 
4 #These figures are very close approximations. A small amount of undivided joint mileage is included in the mileage of some of the joint owners 
Se and not allocated. To this extent a slight duplication of mileage occurs in the totals. 
50 
93 = 
00 ‘ . 
00 Tue DEeLawarE & Hupson Company is reported a loser to the line is now in operation from Squamish, B. C., at the head of 
U ° . 
00 amount of $50,000 by a flood in the valley of the Lackawanna Howe sound, northeast to Quesnel, in the heart of the Cariboo 
oe j river, Pennsylvania, on June 3 and 4, the total losses of which district, and has recently been graded between Quesnel and Prince 
Ou are said to aggregate more than a million dollars. The loss of George, on the Grand Trunk Pacific. The government is con- 
a the Hudson Coal Company is given as $600,000. sidering a proposal to build from Prince George into the Peace 
0 river country to a connection with the Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
oo J. S. Dennis, head of the natural resources department of the British Columbia, which is now being extended from Spirit river, 
4 Canadian Pacific, has been engaged by the provincial government Alberta, to Pouce Coupe, B. C. Reports on the engineering, op- 
08 of British Columbia to make a survey of the natural resources of erating and traffic conditions of the P. G. E. have already, been 


the territory adjacent to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. This submitted. 
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Report on Collision Near Plains, Kan. 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 
T report on a collision of passenger trains—No. 311 

westbound and No. 312 eastbound—on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific near Plains, Kansas, on April 19, in 
which both enginemen were killed and four passengers and 
two employees were injured. 

Improper handling of a train order at Kismet, seven miles 
west of Plains, is given by the inspector as the cause of the 
collision, which occurred about 2 a. m. in clear weather; yet 
both locomotives had electric headlights burning brightly 
and the line of road is perfectly straight for seven miles or 
more. 

Each train consisted of a locomotive and three cars and 
was moving at something between 20 and 40 miles an hour. 
In each train the baggage car was telescoped by the tender 
for the full length of the tender; but the passenger cars were 
not damaged. The locomotives were damaged but remained 
upright. The firemen were thrown off, or jumped off, and 
were seriously injured. Each of them said that he knew 
nothing of the approach of the opposing train until he felt 
the application of the air brakes, at which time the opposing 
train was only a few rods distant; and neither could give 
any reason for the failure of the enginemen sooner to set the 
brakes. 

The enginemen and firemen of both trains, before departing 
from Plains and from Kismet, respectively, observed the 
headlight of the opposing train and in each case commented 
upon the fact; and thought that the opposing train was wait- 
ing at the next station. 

The inspector’s account of the sending and delivery of the 
train orders is long and filled with many details. The order 
in question was No. 211, form 31. Orders on this form are 
made complete as soon as repeated, and the station operator 
is responsible for getting the conductor’s signature. When 
the train-order signal is displayed, a train must not leave 
without a clearance card specifying the numbers of the 
orders which are delivered with it; and if the orders are on 
form 31, the operator must repeat this clearance card, includ- 
ing the numbers of the orders, to the dispatcher before de- 
livering it; but with form 19 this repetition is not required. 

The trouble occurred at Kismet. Eastbound stock train, 
extra No. 1913, was waiting at Kismet for train No. 311. 


To help 1913, Train Dispatcher Forsyth had telephoned 
to Operator Noland, at Kismet, at his house, requesting 
him to report for duty at the station. When Noland reached 
the office, about 2 a. m., order No. 210, form 31, was issued 
providing that trains 1913 and 311 should meet at Plains. 
Forsyth next issued order No. 211, form 31, changing the 
meeting point of the passenger trains from Kismet to Plains, 
and permitting the freight to run ahead of No. 312 from 
Kismet to Plains. Then, a little later, he sent a message to 
the operator at Kismet to regard this last order as form 19; 
and this allowed Noland to deliver the order to No. 312 
without having his clearance card approved by the dis- 
patcher. 

After order No. 211 was delivered, the conductor of the 
freight decided that he must go behind the passenger train. 
When the dispatcher learned this he issued order No. 212, 
form 31, addressed to the operator at Plains, and to the 
operator and the freight at Kismet, annulling orders 210 and 
211; but in the meantime train 312 departed, expecting to 
meet train No. 311 at Plains, according to order 211. 

Operator Noland said that in view of the fact that order 
No. 212 was addressed only to himself and to the freight he 
overlooked the fact that it also.affected train No. 312. Not 
until he reported the departure of train No. 312 was the 
error discovered. The train dispatcher and Operator Noland 
gave conflicting statements as to the conversations which they 
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had held, and it appears that Forsyth intended to have orde1 
No. 211 delivered as form 19 only to the freight; for the pas- 
senger train he expected it to be delivered as a 31 order; and 
it did not occur to him that he had authorized it to be de- 
Tivered to both trains as a 19. The operator at Plains re- 
ceived the annulment order just in time to deliver it to No. 
311 at 2:26 a. m. 

As to whether the message changing the form of order No. 
211 confined this authority to the freight train, the dispatcher 
and the operator tell conflicting stories; but whether the 
operator did or did not make an eror in copying the message, 
the changing of the status of the order by any other method 
than the transmission of a new order, was entirely unwar- 
ranted; therefore it is held that the dispatcher must bear the 
responsibility for the collision. The informal message was 
irregular, but the operator and the passenger conductor are 
not criticized for acting on such instructions from the dis- 
patcher, their immediate superior officer. 

Had Noland been alert he probably would have discovered 
the dangerous situation; but if his mind was not bright the 
condition is held to be explainable by the fact that he had 
been called out of bed that night once before, at 11 o’clock. 
His regular tour of duty is from 8:30 a. m. until 5:30 p. m., 
with one hour out for luncheon. When Noland reached his 
office at two o’clock he failed to light the lamp in the train 
order signal, or to display any light indicating that he had 
train orders to be delivered. This practice of awakening 
operators from their sleep is denounced as dangerous. 

The report concludes with the statement that the dispatcher 
was a telegrapher of experience. He had been train dis- 
patcher about 10 months. 


I. C. C. Air Brake Hearing 
Adjourned Until July 


URING THE SECOND WEEK of the hearing, Spencer G. 
D Neal, chief engineer, Automatic Straight Air Brake 

Company, was on the stand for two days. He was 
followed by J. E. Grant, special agent of the Bureau of 
Explosives. Other witnesses called by the Automatic Straight 
Air Brake Company were H. B. McFarland and George L. 
Fowler, consulting engineers, and A. J. Schuyler, general 
car inspector, Virginian Railway. 

The first two witnesses presented by the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company were W. S. Bartholemew, vice-president, 
and George W. Wildin, general manager. They were fol- 
lowed by T. W. Dow, Erie; J. F. Gannon, New York Cen- 
tral; P. J. Langan, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; and 
George E. Terwilliger, New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake side of the case was closed 
with evidence by Prof. S. W. Dudley, Yale University (for- 
merly chief engineer W. A. B. Co.), and C. C. Farmer, 
director of engineering, W. A. B. Co. The only witness for 
the New York Air Brake Company was B. J. Minnier, local 
manager. 

Others who appeared were J. H. Phillips, who described 
a metallic hose connector, and W. H. Sauvage, who requested 
permission to describe his air brake system and also the 
automatic slack adjuster made by the Gould Coupler 
Company. 

The hearing was adjourned on Monday night, May 29, 
to a date to be fixed some time in July. This recess will 
enable the railroads to go over the record and prepare their 
case. 





Tue Cricaco Great WESTERN has moved its division head- 
quarters in St. Paul from the Commerce building to its new 
building at Robert and Wocd streets. 
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Shifting of Bridge Pier Stopped After 35 Years 


Interesting Story of Efforts to Abate Movement Under Large 
Span, Caused by an Unstable Hillside 


By M. F. 
Bridge Engineer, Northern 


territory, in 1873 and was constructed west from Man- 
dan in 1880. In 1881 the location of a bridge over 
the Missouri river was fixed, and the substructure started 
and in 1882 the bridge was completed. The bridge, as first 
built, consisted of three 400-ft. through pin-connected whip- 
ple truss spans, two 113-ft. deck pin connected spans and 
1,500 ft. of timber trestle. The trestle was filled later. 
Long spans were selected on account of the absence of rock 
in the river bed as a foundation for the piers, the government 
requirement for a clearance of 50 ft. above water level and 
conditions which exist at the time the ice breaks up in the 
river. Cross sections of the Missouri river a number of 
miles north and south of this crossing show a bluff on one 
side of the river and a flat on the opposite side, with a bluff 
beyond. At the Bismarck bridge the bluff is on the east 
side, and a low flat on the west side extending into the valley 
of the Heart river at Mandan. The bed of the river consists 
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Clements 
Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 


Portland cement concrete footing. Its base as first con- 
structed was 50 ft. by 24 ft. and 18 ft. thick. The pressure 
on the base was 5,690 lb. per sq. ft. The excavation was 
carried down through a hard, dense blue clay for the full 
depth without the use of a pump, although the bottom of the 
base was 16 ft. below the water surface. 

Practically from the date of completion of the bridge 
Pier I has moved intermittently toward the river. There 
was no settlement in the pier which could be measured and 
the whole movement was horizontal. A chart shows the 
total movement of the pier from 1883 to date. From 1883 
to 1888 the measurements were not made accurately for in- 
dividual months or years. From 1888 to 1905 the measure- 
ments were made at the ends of trusses with no adjustment 
for temperature. The record from 1905 to 1910 is incom- 
plete, but in 1910 measurements were taken with a tested 
tape and the change in method of measuring accounts for the 
eastward movement recorded on the chart. The expansion 





Graphical Record of the Movement of the Pier 


of a fine sand and silt on top of a hard blue clay which lies 
from zero to 100 ft below the surface of the water. ° 
Unusual ice conditions exist, caused by the different 
climatic conditions on the head waters of the Missouri and 
Yellowstone rivers. In the spring of the year the Yellow- 
stone and the Missouri above the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
break up two or three weeks in advance of the Missouri river 
at Bismarck and the result is a succession of ice gorges and 
accompanying high water. The ice gorges, which sometimes 
measure 20 ft. in depth, cause a very heavy scour in the 
sand bed. 
The piers supporting the 400-ft. spans were founded as 
follows: . 
Pier’ I on blue clay 16 ft. below low water. 
Pier II on blue clay 48 ft. below low water. 


Pier III on blue clay 47 ft. below low water. 
Pier IV on pile foundation 6 ft. below low water 


Immediately after the completion of the bridge, the Bis- 
marck waterworks was established. A pumping plant was 


built near the river bank, adjacent to the bridge, and a pipe, 


line was placed in a tunnel just east of the approach span 
and leading to reservoirs placed on the bluff east of the 
bridge. The reservoirs were completed in 1886. 

Pier I was constructed of granite masonry resting on a 
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rollers for the original east span were on Pier II and wood 
blocks were inserted between the spans to prevent movement 
early in the life of the bridge. 

The movement of Pier I was gradual from 1883 to 1888, 
when a very marked increase was noted. In August, 1888, 
it became necessary to remove the wooden blocks between the 
spans on Pier II and move the center and easterly spans 
westward. The east span was moved 1734 in. at one time 
and a few weeks later was moved an additional 3 in. 


Situation Became Serious in 1888 


In September, 1888, a frame bent was built on the east side 
of the pier to carry the approach span, and in August, 1888 
the supply pipe between the pump house and reservoir of 
the Bismarck waterworks pulled apart and the bluff was 
flooded with water. The movement of the pier became 
serious that year and an attempt was made to stop it. 

It was assumed that the movement occurred on a plane sur- 
face at some point below the bottom of the pier and plans for 
stopping the, movement have been based, on that assumption. 
The original soundings located’ an 18-in. vein of lignite coal 
about four feet below the base of the pier and it was assumed 
‘that the surface of the coal was the plane of sliding. 

The plan suggested for stopping the heedinnien of the 
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bluff was to construct large concrete dowels which would 
extend above and below the plane of sliding and tie the 
upper mass to the lower. In addition, it was thought best 
to divide the slide by excavating a cut into the bluff, dividing 
the north side of the bluff, where the movement was greatest, 
from the south side. ‘The excavated material, a total of 24,- 
000 cu, yds., was deposited on the river side of Pier I to 
counteract the movement of the bluff. 

In making the excavation for the concrete dowels, it was 
reported that directly on top of the coal was a slippery, 
muddy clay from % to 1 in. thick. It was assumed that 
this substance lubricated the top of the coal so that the 
overlying material could slide. The dowels were located 
east of Pier I, 24 ft, and 30 ft. and 25 ft, and 40 ft, on either 
side of the center line. They are 25 ft, square and contain 
approximately 400 cu. yd. of concrete each. They were re- 
inforced with railroad rails set vertically in the concrete. 
The bottom of the dowels were 12 ft. below the bottom of 
the pier. 

At this time, an effort was made to drain the water that 
collected in the crevices in the bank. On the completion of 
the work it was found that the pier continued to move, but it 
was assumed that such movement would stop when the mate- 
rial back of the dowels became thoroughly compressed. The 
assumption proved to be erroneous and the pier continued 
to move. 


From 1888 to 1895 the movement was gradual. In 1895 
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erations and the method adopted for excavation beneath the 
footing of the pier consisted of tunneling. 

The tunnels were driven under the pier in the direction 
the movement was to take place. The openings were 5 ft. 
6 in. wide and 13 ft. deep and were 5 ft. apart. The bottom 
of the pier was smoothed off by stone cutters. Four 56-lb. 
rails were bolted together and placed in an inverted position 
under the pier in each section. The excavation in each sec- 
tion was filled with concrete and four 56-lb. rails, bolted 
together, were placed on the concrete so that the rails top 
and bottom were separated by 2-in. by 18-in. steel rollers 
with a clear space of one inch between them. The upper 
rails were filled with concrete before placing them and they 
were jacked into position and grouted to the masonry. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in getting the rails to 
bear on all rollers and a maximum variation of 1/32 in. 
was obtained. Five tunnels were driven in all, each having 
two sets of rollers, there being a total of 1,020 rollers. When 
the tunnels were completed, the space between them was ex- 
cavated and filled with concrete up to a point 2 ft. 6 in. 
from the bottom of the pier, its weight being transferred to 
the rollers. One-inch wood blocks were placed between the 
rollers until the pier was ready for movement. 

The movement was effected with the aid of ten screws, 
41% in. in diameter and with a 7% in. pitch. One end of 
these screws was bolted to the upper rails and the other to 
steel nuts 914 in. in diameter, on which were fitted cast iron 
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Screw Rig Used to Move Back the Pier 


4 

it became evident that the leakage of water from the Bis- 
marck waterworks reservoirs on the bluff was causing trouble. 
A series of tests indicated a leakage of 60,000 gal. daily 
and test wells showed that the water was collecting in hidden 
cavities and drains were constructed to carry it to the river. 
In 1897 three pipes were sunk to determine the plane of 
sliding and the rate of movement and the pipes broke from 
the movement below the bottom of the pier. In that year 
the movement had reached a maximum of 44 in., the ap- 
proach span was supported on cribbing built up from the 
ground, and the 400-ft. span was resting on the edge of 
the bridge seat. 


Decide to Move the Pier Back 


To make the pier serve again as a support for both steel 
spans and correct a further movement, it was decided to re- 
build the pier or place a new footing under the old and move 
it back to its original position. It was assumed that a pier 
of greater depth which penetrated the material below the 
lignite coal would be permanent. Consideration was given 
to various means of replacing the pier. If the pier was 
rebuilt, it meant placing both spans adjacent to it on false- 
work. A plan for moving the pier was adopted and the 
work was finally completed along those lines. 

The material on which the pier was founded consisted of 
a hard blue clay. Laboratory tests on one-inch cubes, when 
dry, indicated that it had a compressive strength of 58 Ib. 
per sq. in. when dry. The material was ideal for tunnel op- 


wheels 27 in. in diameter, equippec with sockets for insert- 
ing levers. 

The first concrete was placed in January 1, 1898, and it 
was completed on May 29. At the time of moving the pier, 
the wooden blocks between the rollers were removed and 
force was applied to the hand wrenches. It required two 
minutes to move the pier % in., six minutes to move it 1 in. 
and nine minutes to move it 2 in. A cave then occurred in 
the bank on the west side of the pier and the pressure from 
the earth completed the movement of the pier. In 12 min. 
it had moved 5 in. and it continued unaided, stopping at 
approximately the original location. After the movement it 
was found that 163 rollers, or 16 per cent of the total were 
loose. These were removed and all spaces under the pier 
filled with concrete. The west end of the approach span was 
placed on rollers so that the pier moved under it. 

The original height of the pier was 82% ft. The new 
height is 9514 ft. The total load on the rollers was estimated 
at 8,172,000 lb., or 532 lb. per in. of rollers. The concrete 
in new footing totaled 840 cu. yd. 


The Movement Continued 


Although the new pier was of greater depth and penetrated 
the coal seam, the movement continued. In 1899 it was 
3/16 in. and in 1903 it had increased to 9 11/16 in. The 
excavation around the pier remained open for a time, but 
it gradually filled up so that the pressure of the moving 
bluff acted against it. To relieve the pressure, an excavation 
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was again made in 1904, when the pier readjusted itself and 
moved back 5% in., leaving a total displacement at the top 
of 4 9/16 in. A test pit sunk at the south end of the pier 
to the junction of the new and the old footings exposed a 
crack between them and it was assumed that the footing 
course had not been moved. 

In June, 1903, a test disclosed a leakage of 100 cu. ft. 
per hour in the water company’s reservoirs. The supply pipe 
to the reservoirs passes under the track east of the bridge in 
a tunnel. A movement of the bluff caused the pipe to pull 
apart in September, 1903, and the leakage found its way 
into cracks in the hillside and a movement of 2% in. in 
six weeks was noted. 

In the winter of 1903-1904 a drainage system was in- 
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Contour Map of the Pier Site. 


stalled which consisted of two lines of perforated pipe ex- 
tending from the surface and ending in tunnels built into 
the bluff. The pipes were to collect the water leaking from 
the reservoirs and carry it away through a drainage system 
into the river. The total length of main tunnel was 1,180 
ft. and extended from the foot of the bluff on the north side 
of the track to a point near the reservoir, where it branched 
off on either side. The tunnel was lined with timber and 
when first built, the bents were four feet apart, with plank 
lagging behind. There were originally 180 bents in the main 
tunnel, 132 in the north branch and 114 in the south branch. 
In making repairs, intermediate bents were placed and in 
certain parts they are now together, so that lagging is not 
required. 

Between 1904 and 1911 there was practically no move- 
ment in the pier. In the meantime the superstructure -had 
become too light for heavy power and new steel designed for 
E-52 loading was placed in 1905. All of the old masonry 
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except the east abutment was used to support the new steel 
but the sliding of the bank made it necessary to lengthen 
the east span and it is now supported on piling capped with 
a timber grillage. The slope beyond the steel span is taken 
care of by a 15-ft. timber span. 

For a number of years after 1904 the open pit back of 
Pier I was maintained, but it finally became filled with 
wash material from the slope and pressure was again brought 
against the pier. Previous to 1904 all measurements of move- 
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Pier 1 Before and After Moving Back 


ment were taken from the steel work. After the new steel 
was placed no movement was detected ‘in the roller bearings 
and a record of movement was not maintained, but in 1912 
it was decided to institute monthly measurements made 
along standard lines with adjustments for temperature. From 
1912 to 1917 Pier I moved 12 in. In 1917 it moved 12 in. 
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more. During the winter months the pier was stationary, 
so that in 1917 the movement exceeded one inch per month. 


Movement Again Serious 


It became evident that something would have to be done 
to stop the movement, or a support provided for the spans 
meeting on the pier. The expansion bearings of both spans 
rest on Pier I and the movement was taken care of by adjust- 
ing the rollers. Plans were prepared for building a new pier 
east of the present one and joining the two at the top with 
a concrete girder, which would -provide a flat surface 30 ft. 
long that could move under the supports of the span. 

The excavation for such a pier was made, requiring a pit 
50 ft. by 40 ft. for the full depth of the foundation. ‘By 
constructing a cofferdam in such a way that pressure does 
not bear against the existing pier, it has remained stationary 
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and the pit will be left open during the life of the timber 
in the cofferdam. This method of maintaining the pier has 
proved very satisfactory. There has been no movement from 
December, 1917, to date. The question of building a new 
sliding pier is still open and future developments will deter- 
mine whether it is best to build such a pier or renew the 
cofferdam. 

The early methods used to maintain the pier were based 
on the assumption that the bluff is moving on a plane sur- 
face and that the movement has been aggravated by the 
leakage of water from the city reservoirs. There is no doubt 
that the bluff is moving and that the water, either from 
springs or the reservoirs, has had something to do with the 
rate of movement, but the theory that the movement is on a 
plane surface is probably erroneous. The movement of the 
bluff is greatest at the surface and decreases to zero some- 
where near the bottom of the pier. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that a 16-ft. timber span at the east end of the 
140-ft. span moved about 14 ft. from 1904 until 1917 and 
the bottom of the pier moved 26 in. during the same period 
of time. 

The movement has been zero in the winter months, with 
the greatest monthly movement immediately after the spring 
break-up of ice. It is probably caused by the deep scouring 
of the sand which, for short periods, is scoured to the surface 
of the clay and deposited again as the high water recedes. 
During the time the pressure of the sand is removed, the 
bluff seeks a new position of equilibrium by moving towards 
the river. The movement is in the nature of a flow with the 
greatest movement at the surface. Efforts to stop the move- 
ment of the bluff have proved to be of no avail and the 
problem of maintaining the pier can only be met by removing 
the pressure against it. 


Railroad Legislation in Congress 


Wasurincton, D. C. 

HIREE RAILWAY BILLS were passed by the House of 
T Representatives last week but practically no progress 

is being made toward action on the various bills to 
amend the Transportation Act, which have been rather 
numerous and which have been the subject of extensive hear- 
ings before House and Senate committees; and it now appears 
certain that no action will result at this session. The bills 
passed by the House were the valuation bill, already passed 
by the Senate, to strike out of the valuation act the require- 
ment that the Interstate Commerce Commission report the 
cost of condemnation or of purchase of railroad lands; a bill 
to punish commercial bribery, which includes penalties 
against bribing switchmen, etc., to furnish cars, and an 
amendment to the law which deals with freight pilfering 
so as to provide that the interstate character of a shipment 
may be established by waybill evidence. The latter two bills 
have not yet been passed by the Senate. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce held another 
meeting on June 3 to discuss the Capper and Nicholson bills 
designed to repeal the rate provisions of the transportation 
act and restore the powers of state commissions; but it took 


no action and it is understood that members of the committee | 


have decided informally to make no report on these bills. 
Senator La Follette has given notice that he proposes to move 
that the committee be discharged from the consideration of 
these bills so that they may be brought up on the floor of the 
Senate. The House committee has held leisurely hearings on 
the Hoch and Sweet bills, of a similar character, and on 
Tuesday heard Bruce Scott, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, as one of the railroad witnesses in opposition to the 
bills, but a majority of the members of the committee show 
no desire to hurry the proceedings. The committee has de- 
cided to report out a bill providing for reduced rate mileage 
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books but it is also understood that it is not intended t 
hasten its passage. 

The House on June 2 passed by a vote of 49 to 18 the bill! 
previously passed by the Senate, S. 539, to strike out of th 
railroad valuation act the requirement that the Interstat 
Commerce Commission ascertain and report “separately the 
original and present cost of condemnation and damages o1 
of purchase in excess of such original value,” of lands. 
This was substituted for the House bill, H. R. 6043. The 
legislation was requested by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state commissions. Representative Merritt 
of Connecticut vigorously opposed the bill on the ground that 
it is an attempt to settle a judicial question by legislation and 
he pointed out that under the present law the commission is 
required only to take the information into consideration. 

Until directed to do so by the Supreme Court in the Kan- 
sas City Southern case the commission had not included in 
its valuation reports any figure representing the excess cost 
of acquisition of land, stating that it was impossible to give 
anything more than an unreliable estimate of what it would 
now cost the railroads to acquire their lands. Since the deci- 
sion it has been reporting such a figure, based on a system 
of multiples applied to zones of land of various kinds. 
There has been no evidence, however, that it has given much 
weight to the figure so ascertained in its consideration of the 
elements on which it bases its findings of final value, and 
shortly after the court decision it asked Congress to relieve 
it from reporting the excess cost. It has been argued, there- 
fore, by those who favored the bill just passed, that it was 
useless to require the commission to make such a finding; 
but the railroads, at the hearings on the bill, insisted strongly 
that such a figure should be stated by the commission for the 
benefit of what weight might be attached to it in judicial 
proceedings affecting a valuation, and that without such a 
finding a court might delay the valuation work by ordering a 
report to be made over again. . 

The bill, H. R. 10,768, passed by the House on June 1, 
to punish the larceny of freight in interstate commerce, 
amends the act of February 13, 1913, to provide that “to es- 
tablish the interstate or foreign commerce character of any 
shipment in any prosecution under this act the waybill of 
such shipment shall be prima facie evidence of the place from 
which and to which such shipment was made.” The pur- 
pose of the bill is to make it unnecessary to call witnesses 
from long distances to prove the interstate character of the 
shipment. 

The House on June 1 passed without discussion the bill, 
H. R. 10,159, to further protect interstate and foreign com- 
merce against bribery and other corrupt practices, without 
a debate. 

The mileage book bill reported was that passed by the 
Senate, which leaves the rate per mile to be determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with an amendment 
authorizing the commission to require railroads to issue 
scrip coupons, leaving to the determination of the commission 
the amount of mileage to be contained in mileage books and 
authorizing the commission to exempt any carrier from the 
provisions of the act if conditions warrant such action. Also, 
the word “interstate” was taken out of the bill. 

Representative Newton of Minnesota has introduced a bill, 
H. R. 11,822, to amend section 15-a of the transportation act 
so as to leave out any provision for a definite percentage of 
return but stating that the carriers are entitled to the op- 
portunity of earning a fair return providing the commission 
shall have reasonable latitude to modify any particular rates 
which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable. 


Ten THOoOuSAND HorsEs, or more, are sought in western 
Canada for shipment to Russia. Albert Champagne, ex-member 
of the Dominion Parliament, is expected to tour the provinces 
shortly, for this purpose, acting for a British syndicate. 
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Shopmen’s Wages Cut Five to Nine Cents an Hour 


Labor Board Authorizes Lower Rates of Pay for Mechanical 
Forces Effective July 1 


reductions of seven cents an hour for machinists, 

boiler makers, blacksmiths, metal workers, electrical 
workers, carmen (except freight carmen), molders, cupola 
tenders, and coremakers (including those with less than four 
years’ experience), regular and helper apprentices and help- 
ers of all classes; nine cents an hour for freight carmen, 
and five cents an hour for car cleaners. The decreased rates 
of pay go into effect on July 1, simultaneously with the 
decreases previously ordered in the rates of pay of mainte- 
nance of way employees. The Labor Board also found that 
the duties and responsibilities of shop supervisory forces are 
such as not to justify a decrease in the wages of this class of 


employees at the present time. 

In analyzing the wage reductions so ordered, the board 
said in part: 

The Labor Board is of the opinion that after the reductions 
made under this decision, shop employees on the railroads will 
still be receiving, as a rule, a wage in excess of that paid to similar 
employees in other industries. 

The decreases have the effect of maintaining the uniform rates 
for the respective classes which were continued by Decisions 
Nos. 2 and 147. It will be noted that the differential between 
“freight carmen” and the other classes has been increased two 
cents per hour by providing a decrease of nine cents per hour 
for this class as compared with seven cents per hour for the other 
crafts named. The Board recognizes that there are certain 
branches of carmen’s work that require the service of skilled 
mechanics, and for the classes so considered this decision pro- 
vides a decrease of seven cents per hour. It is, however, be- 
lieved that the work of “freight carmen” is not of a character 
which requires the service of men as skilled as in the other 
branches of work coming within the scope of carmen’s work; 
therefore, the differential between the minimum rates of “freight 
carmen” and of the other shop crafts under this decision will 
be increased to seven cents per hour, which it is felt is just and 
reasonable considering the character of service performed and 
the rates of pay and working conditions applicable to this class 
of employees prior to the issuance of any wage order by the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

It will be further noted that no decrease is provided herein 
for “supervisory forces.” The Board, after due consideration, 
feels that the duties and responsibilities of these positions are 
of such a character as to warrant the maintenance of the present 


rates. 
The “Real” Wages of Machinists and Carmen 


Based upon the evidence before the Board, the statistical de- 
partment of the Board has made a study of the comparative 
purchasing power of the wage herein fixed for ‘certain of the 
shop crafts and the purchasing power of the wage paid such 
employees on the railroads in December, 1917, immediately prior 
to government control of the carriers; in January, 1920, just 
prior to the termination of federal control; on May 1, 1920, the 
effective date of Decision No. 2; on July 1, 1921, the effective 
date of Decision No. 147; and in March, 1922. 

The results of these studies are as follows: 


oe RAILROAD LABOR Boarp, on June 6, authorized wage 


AVERAGE Hourty RATES 
Machinists Carmen 


Decewsher, 1917 2... ccccdedsesccccoccesoevceveeseces 50.5¢ 37.7¢ 
ee A. ee OE ee 72.3c 68.0c 
ee eee ee 85.3c 81.0c 
Oe rrr re rrr er ere ee 77.3¢ 73.0c 
Under present decision........ee-eeeeeeeeceereerees 70.3c 64.4c 
PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE Hourty Rates Over Decemser, 1917 
January, 1920 ...ncccccccccacccccesoneccrcsczobone 43.2% 80.4% 
i WE cnc coe vaccc cli sées cacnetbbhsebed tune’ 68.9% 114.6% 
SS: rere e nn ere 53.0% 93.6% 
Under present decision. .....+..eeeceeeeeseeeeeeeens 39.2% 70.8% 
IncrEASF In Cost or Livinc Over, DECEMBER, 1917 
fonmery. ee SE CR ee ey ae 
—— gdigiccelg GTS E ane Oden Gare pereewewer 59.0% eae 
| Se er rer te re 
March, 1922 (latest available Government data)..... pe ns oer 
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PERCENT OF INCREASE IN PURCHASING PowER oF EARNINGS OF SuBSEQUENT 
Dates As COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1917 


vamuney, 2920. :.6 3 cases 2.3% 

MUAY, 1920... .seeeeeseeeeeceeeeseeetereeeeeees 3% 28.9% 
May, 1920 ard eee OAR. OO ka hak aes Ree eRe 11.1% 41.2% 
July, I tie iss a ve deacleerad a Giese pee ace GS bine SR 20.8% 52.8% 
LEE DONEC COCIBUID 5 or0, 0a wis .8-4.5.00 5.40400 eateonan 18.8% 45.7% 


Although average hourly earnings of machinists are below the 
earnings after Decision No. 2 was applied by 15 cents per hour. 
their value is 6.9 per cent greater due to the decrease in the cost 
of living. 

The average hourly earnings of carmen are below the earnings 
after Decision No. 2 was applied by 16.6 cents per hour, but their 
value is 3.2 per cent greater for the same reason. 

The cost of living figures set out in the foregoing tables have 
been compiled from the reports of the United States Department 
of Labor and are for the latest date for which such data are 
available. 


Application of the New Wage Scales 


The decision of the board, as outlined above, is effective 
on those roads and with respect to those particular classes 
of employees that were specifically named in the submissions 
made to the board by the various railroads and the various 
organizations. The decision includes a long list of railroads, 
indicating in each case the classes of employees affected. 

The decreases specified in the decision are to be deducted 
on the following basis: j 


(a) For employees paid by the hour, deduct the hourly 
decreases from the hourly rates. 

(b) For employees paid by the day, deduct eight times 
the hourly decrease from the daily rates. 

(c) For employees paid by the month, deduct 204 times 
the hourly decrease from the monthly rate. 


Labor Group Append Lengthy Dissenting Opinion 


A lengthy dissenting opinion signed by the three labor 
members on the board, A. O. Wharton, Albert Phillips, and 
W. L. McMenimen, was attached to the board’s decision, 
this group summarizing the reason for their dissent as 
follows: 


(1) The wage structure for the transportation industry 
which is being built up in this series of decisions rests upon no 
consideration of the human needs of the employees affected. 
These human needs were set forth by data and witnesses at the 
recent hearings with compelling force. The majority have not 
considered the evidence on this point, nor have they met the 
issue raised. Their failure to give this, the most vital element 
consideration and to inform the public impartially on the subject, 
vitiates the whole decision. ‘ 

(2) The evidence submitted in the present hearings tended 
to show that an income based on the 77-cent per hour rate does 
not enable representative shop-craft families, with the most 
economical management, to procure enough food for their families 
or to maintain their own efficiency. This evidence included a 
tentative standard of living expressed in terms of goods and 
services to which mechanics naturally feel themselves entitled. 
At the current prices an increase in pay would be necessary to 
enable these employees to secure such a standard. Without any 
attempt to show that the employees affected by this decision are 
not entitled to such a standard, and further without any attempt 
to show how families can make good the food deficits, the- 
majority decision further reduces the ability of these employees 
to meet the needs of their families. The undersigned dissenting 
members feel that the Labor Board must initiate a study which 
shall determine the amount necessary to meet some recognized 
standard, that it must use the results as a basis for its decisions 
and that it must through this decision transmit this information 
to the public. 

_(3) The rates of pay contained in the award, being: insuffi- 
cient to provide for a family of five, tend to substantiate the 
position taken by the management to the effect that wages need 
not be established with reference to the needs of a family of this 
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size. The most careful and comprehensive investigation on this 
subject shows that wages which do not provide for a family of 
that size mean that 72 per cent of all children in families re- 
ceiving this wage will be inadequately provided for during at 
least five critical years of their lives. Permanent traces of this 
malnutrition will be left on the physique of the next generation. 

(4) The failure of the majority to consider the real merits 
of the case has created a wage structure which has no relation 
to any existing standards. Based on evidence in possession of 
the Labor Board, the minimum for the industry should have been 
nothing less than fifty cents per hour. Without, for the moment, 
questioning the justice of the differentials resulting from the 
majority decision, this would place the mechanics’ rate at least 
as high as 87 cents per hour. 

(5) The ordering of a larger decrease in the case of freight 
carmen is unjust and wholly inconsistent with former decisions 
of the Labor Board. In ordering such a change, the majority 
disregard the fact that any difference in skill which may exist has 
been already provided for in the 5 cent differential which dates 
from the days of the United States Railroad Administration. 
They also disregard the fact that under the classification rules 
of the Board freight carmen are mechanics and as such are 
entitled to the minimum rate for mechanics. 

(6) The rates of pay established in this decision will mean 
to the employees affected lower purchasing power and lower 
standards as compared with pre-war years. From December, 
1917, to the present decision, inclusive, the maintenance of equip- 
ment forces have suffered a constant deficit, their wages at all 
times failing to keep pace with living costs. The figures cited 
by the majority to the contrary effect are a misrepresentation of 
the true facts as to the relative earnings involved. 

(7) The savings to the railroads, as a result of the decisions 
of the Labor Board and of the lay-off of men, far exceed any- 
thing justified by the savings to the public in reduced rates. The 
employees covered by this decision alone have had their payroll 
cut to the extent of $371,817,996 per year, as hereinafter set out, 
based on number of employees in service as of December, 1917, 
while the total payroll cuts due to decisions alone total half a 
billion dollars. During the last six months of 1921, the total 
payroll slash, including the lay-offs, was running at the annual 
rate of $1,300,000,000. This diminished purchasing power of the 
employees as a group appears in strong contrast with the in- 
creasing prosperity of the railroads noted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its recent opinion and by the financial press. 

(8) The increasing antithesis between profits and just wages 
will result in lower morale among the railroad employees; thus 
the present wage reductions will not result in economies and will 
prove contrary to the real needs of efficient and economical 
management. 

(9) The majority have failed to carry out the function for 
which the Labor Board was created. Such decisions, containing 
no explanation of the process by which the majority arrive at 
the rates established, give the public an impression that these 
rates are not founded upon a careful consideration of the facts. 
A strong contrast is presented with the decisions of other wage 
boards, not only in this country but in other parts of the world, 
as well as with the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which show the public at considerable length how the 
evidence was weighed and the conclusions reached. 

In the light of the Transportation Act it is the clear duty of 
the Board: First, to act as a constructive, impartial body in 
providing means whereby railroad employees can have their 
legitimate human needs satisfied without recourse to stoppages; 
and, second, to enlighten the public so that through the dis- 
ordered state of unregulate industry and the confusion of 
propaganda, they shall be able to see the real facts as they affect 
the body politic. The decision in question fulfills neither of these 
duties. 


Board Estimates “Savings” at $59,669,547.32 a Year 


There followed an extensive analysis of the reasons for 
the dissenting opinion, including a discussion of workers’ 
budgets, the basis for the present wage structure, an alleged 
lack of justification for the majority decision, the purchasing 
power of the employees involved, the present financial situ- 
ation of the carriers and their ability to pay higher wages, 
the effect of the decision on the morale of the employees and 
the proper functions of the Railroad Labor Board as con- 
ceived by the minority. The length of these discussions 
and the involved manner in which they are presented, pro- 
hibit their presentation either in whole or in part, at this 
time. However, the basis for the dissenting opinion is com- 
pletely outlined in the portion quoted above. 

A memorandum prepared by the statistical department of 
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the Labor Board estimates the savings that will accrue to 
the carriers per year by these decreases, based on the hours 
worked during December, 1921, and January and February 
1922, will be $59,669,547.32. The same statement shows 
that after the new rates are placed in effect, the rates of pay 
of supervisory forces will be five cents above their rates on 
February 29, 1920, the rates of pay of skilled workers 
(except freight carmen) and regular and helper apprentices 
and helpers of all classes, will be two cents per hour below 
their rates on February 29, 1920, the rates of pay of freight 
carmen will be four cents an hour below their rates on that 
date and the rates of car cleaners will be ten and one-quarter 
cents an hour below their rates on that date. 
Labor Leaders Meet at Cincinnati to 

Formulate Future Policies 

With wage reduction orders involving practically all rail- 
way employees in the maintenance of way and mechanical 
departments and effecting as they do a majority of railway 
employees, scheduled to go into effect on July 1, interest 
is now centered in Detroit where the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers has 
its headquarters and in Cincinnati, where all of the railway 
leaders except those of the train service organizations gath- 
ered on June 6 to formulate their future policy toward the 
recent decisions of the Labor Board. 

The latest reports from Detroit indicate that the mainte- 
nance of way brotherhood leaders are carrying out their an- 
nounced intention of submitting a strike ballot to the mem- 
bership as the result of the Labor Board’s wage cut order 
last week. The returns on this strike referendum will 
be complete by July 1, E. F. Grable, president of the 
brotherhood, said. The attitude of these employees toward 
wage reductions was indicated at a meeting of general chair- 
men representing these employees on the western railroads 
who met recently at Chicago and voted unanimously to re- 
ject the Board’s decision. Approximately 75 union officers 
representing 18 railroad systems centering in Chicago, at- 
tended this meeting and messages were received from repre- 
sentatives of the men on many other roads supporting the 
stand taken by Mr. Grable in calling for a strike ballot. 

In calling the meeting of labor leaders at Cincinnati on 
June 6, B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, said: 

“The question of acceptance or rejection of the decisions 
now being issued by the Labor Board rests entirely in the 
membership of the different organizations. A decision re- 
ducing wages, which are today insufficient to provide the 
barest essentials of family life, is of vital importance to the 
employees affected and there can be no question about the 
duty of the ynion executives to submit the matter to them 
in such a way that they may determine upon the action which 
will best protect their interests. 

“The meeting in Cincinnati is for the purpose of enabling 
the executive officers to advise with each other as to how, 
in conformity with the laws of their respective organizations, 
the matter shall be submitted to the membership for their 
action upon it.” 

The net result of the Cincinnati meeting was a decision 
to send out a strike ballot to the shop employees affected 
by the Board’s last decision and to take similar action in re- 
gard to the other classes of employees whose wage scales 
are now under consideration by the Board if that body orders 
reductions in their rates of pay. 

The submission. of a strike ballot to the shopmen was 
authorized on June 7 by the executive council of the Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts in session at Cincinnati. In announcing 


the ordering of a strike vote B. M. Jewell, head of the 
Federated Shop Crafts, said in part: 
“A strike vote is now being sent out returnable June 30. 
“By no stretch of the facts can this decision be justified 
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June 10, 1922 


It is obvious that the decision was not reached through any 
consideration of the merits as contained in the evidence sub- 
mitted. I am astonished that a body of the Board’s prestige 
and dignity should be willing to send out such a hastily 
dressed up and obviously unfair apology for the rates of pay 
awarded. The Board was offered evidence as to the amount 
necessary to obtain the necessities of life for families in 
railroad communities. The rates which result from the deci- 
sion are so far below those necessary that this evidence must 
have been ignored. 

“At this early date I can forecast but two of the effects 
of this decision: 

“The first will be an immediate confirmation of the belief 
among our membership and among railroad employees in 
general that the Labor Board is not an impartial court created 
to dispense justice but is a body created to help the railroads 
carry out their labor policy. 

“Railroad employees cannot view these decisions separately, 
The highest paid man must be ready to fight for the lowest 
paid man.” 

Indications at the Labor Board are that the decision af- 
fecting the wages of telegraphers, the next class of employees 


’ to be dealt with in a wage order, would not be available for 


some time and undoubtedly would not be issued in time to 
become effective on July 1. The principal question to be 
decided in the telegraphers’ case is not how much money shall 
be paid but how inequalities of pay on the different roads 
shall be settled, and it is believed that this problem will take 
considerable of the Board’s time for several weeks. 

The Board’s reply to Mr. Jewell’s request for action on 
disputes between the shop crafts and various carriers and in- 
volving alleged unauthorized wage cuts, piece work and the 
farming out of shop work was given on June 6, the Board 
setting aside June 8 and 26 for the hearing of evidence in 
these cases. 


Pennsylvania—Labor Board Dispute 
Before Appelate Court 


The legal controversy between the Pennsylvania and the 
Labor Board, the developments in which have been described 
in previous issues of the Railway Age, was re-opened on 
June 2, when hearings were held in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago, as the result of an appeal from 
the recent decision of Federal Judge George T. Page. Judges 
Baker, Alschuler and Evans heard the arguments by Messrs. 
Blackburn, Esterline and W. D. Riter, representing the 
Railroad Labor Board, and T. J. Scofield and J. B. Heiser- 
man, representing the Pennsylvania. 

In making the closing argument on behalf of the Board, 
Mr. Esterline held that the Board is an arm of the govern- 
ment, analogous to the president or committees of Congress 
and that, therefore, the Board could not be sued or enjoined. 
He pointed out that the injunction issued by the Circuit 
Court, restraining the Board from issuing a decision inimical 
to the Pennsylvania’s interests, stated that the Board’s powers 
were only advisory. He therefore declared advisory powers 
could not be enjoined any more than the President could be 
enjoined from submitting a message to Congress or a con- 
gressional committee from reporting its recommendation. 

These contentions apparently did not meet with the ap- 
proval of Judge Baker, who frequently took issue with Mr. 
Esterline and said: 

“TI do not consider that that question is involved. The 
fundamental question is whether the Board acted within its 
jurisdiction in its order to the railroad and, if it did, whether 
or not the power under which it acted is constitutional.” 

Mr. Scofield and Mr. Heiserman for the Pennsylvania, 
argued that the Board acted without jurisdiction in issuing 
the order and while admitting the right of the Board to 
prescribe just and reasonable rules, denied the Board’s power 
to direct how the rules governing employees should be made. 
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The arguments of the railroad’s and the Labor Board’s at- 
torneys followed the arguments which have been made in 
previous hearings in this case and which have been outlined 
in other issues of the Railway Age. 

The court subsequently took the case under advisement 
and Mr. Esterline announced that if the Pennsylvania’s in- 
junction is upheld by the court of appeals, the Board will 
carry the case to the United States Supreme Court. 


Lovett Denies Railroads 
Controlled by Bank Combine 


Wasurncton, D. C, 
OBERT S. Lovett, chairman of the board of the Union 
R Pacific, testifying on June 1, before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate in connection with 
the railroad inquiry, branded as “a fabrication without any 
foundation in fact,” charges recently made before that com- 
mittee by W. Jett Lauck on behalf of the railroad unions 
that a group of New York bankers and financiers dominate 
the railroads of the country and the Association of Railway 
Executives and direct the railroad managements in the pur- 
chase of fuel, equipment and supplies and in their attitude 
towards labor. 

“The statement made by Mr. Lauck, so far as it relates to 
matters within my knowledge, is the most misleading and 
deceitful narrative I ever have read,” said Judge Lovett, 
who added that Mr. Lauck’s “ingeniously worked out dia- 
grams and charts designed to show the alleged control. of 
bankers over the principal transportation systems are from 
beginning to end an invention and fabrication without any 
foundation in fact.” 

“TI know of no men,” he continued, “in any important 
business which they do not themselves own, who are as in- 
dependent and free from control by bankers, boards of direc- 
tors and others (except commissions and many other public 
regulatory authorities and the various labor organizations) 
than the presidents of the principal railroad systems of this 
country in all matters relating to the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the railways in their charge, the purchase of mate- 
rials and supplies therefor, and the wages paid and relations 
with labor employed thereon; and this same independence is, 
of course, carried by each executive when he acts as a mem- 
ber of the Association of Railway Executives.” 

Judge Lovett said in the 18 years he has been connected 
with the Union Pacific not one of the 15 banking and 
financial institutions mentioned by Mr. Lauck has ever ex- 
erted or sought to exert the slightest influence with respect 
to purchases of equipment or supplies, wages paid or the 
policies to be pursued, or in any other respect whatsoever. 

“Eleven of the 15 named do not, according to our records 
of stockholders, own a single share of the stock of any of 
the roads composing the Union Pacific system, and the re- 
maining four own altogether $1,618,200 par value of the 
preferred and $61,900 of the common stock out of a total 
aggregate outstanding of $321,836,600, though I believe and 
hope that the life insurance companies and others acting as 
trustees own large amounts of our bonds,” said Judge Lovett. 
“The stock- of the Union Pacific is widely scattered and is 
held by over 50,000 different owners. No one person, firm, 
corporation or institution owns as much as 2 per cent of our 
capital stock. 

“T state now and as broadly and as emphatically as I can 
that during all the years I have been a director and officer 
of the railroad companies named, the management and poli- 
cies of each system have been in its own interest alone, as dis- 
tinct from the other systems, and have been as separate in all 
respects as if there had been no common directors; that there 
has been no combination or common control or direction of 
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them; that none of the banks or financial institutions men- 
tioned by Mr. Lauck or shown on his exhibits, and no other 
bank, banker or financial institution or groups of such have 
controlled or sought to control. them, or had anything to do 
with the policies or management or with the business or 
affairs of any of said railroad companies, so far as I know 
or believe except in lending them money or buying their 
securities. Where bankers were on the boards, they were 
there as individuals, the same as other directors and with no 
more influence except perhaps as to when and how best to 
raise new capital, as to which they were, of course, experts, 
and their expressed opinions were heard with interest but 
not always accepted.” 

Judge Lovett said that he was unable to find in Mr. 
Lauck’s testimony or exhibits any facts or evidence “to sup- 
port his unqualified and sweeping charges that a ‘New York 
bank combine’ through a ‘spread of control of 25 railroad 
directors linked together 99 Class One railroads operating 
211,280 miles or 82 per cent of the country’s steam trans- 
portation systems.’ ” 

“T am, however, not surprised at such lack of evidence 
for I know the charge is absolutely untrue and consequently 
there is no real evidence to support it,” said the witness. 

Judge Lovett said that Mr. Lauck apparently based his 
charge wholly upon the fact that some directors who are 
among the directors of one company are also directors of 
others. 

“The witness fails utterlv to distinguish between associa- 
tion and combination,” said Judge Lovett. “No body sup- 
poses for a moment that because men belong to the same 
church or to the same club or play golf together or reside 
in the same community, or commute on the same train, or 
otherwise associate themselves, that they are in a common 
conspiracy against somebody and that all their separate in- 
terests are brought into the combination. If two rival and 
competing merchants or bankers happen to have an interest 
in some other enterprise—a street car line, or a light and 
power plant for example—or are elected directors of it to 
represent their interest, no one supposes that their separately 
owned stores or banks are thereupon combined or cease to 
compete. 

“No banker on any board of directors, or committee, or in 
other circumstances, or at any time, or place, has ever given 
me any advice or sought in any way to influence me as to 
the ‘deflation of wages’ of railroad labor, or as to what wages 
should be paid to, or what working rules and regulations 
should be established for, or what if any contract should be 
made with railroad labor, or had anything whatever to do 
with the policy of railroad management with respect to rail- 
road labor. All the bankers with whom I have had any- 
thing to do or with whom I have come in contact, on or off 
railroad boards, or in railroad management, have shown a 
friendly attitude toward labor, and union labor at that, so 
far as I ever heard any expression from them on this subject. 

“The fact is that the bankers are no more concerned about 
railroad labor than are other wide-awake citizens and mani- 
fest no more interest in this subject. The larger private 
banking firms in New York at which much of the de- 
nunciation has been levelled, and other investment bankers, 
own little if any railroad stocks. These bankers do not 
buy stocks to keep but to sell just as the merchant buys goods 
to sell. They sell as quickly as possible after they buy in 
order to buy again, for their profit is in the turn-over. What 
interest have they, therefore, in the railroad wage question, 
more than any other citizen? It is the stockholder, and on 
weak roads, sometimes the bondholders, who are interested 
in wages and working rules and conditions, because as they 
had been going in recent years. these expenses may mean the 
loss of their property. 

“No board of directors nor banking firm or group of 
financiers can manage a large railroad system. Only dis- 
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aster would follow such an effort. No board of directors 
on which I have served has tried. In no business is or- 
ganization more important or necessary. It would be folly 
and disastrous to the property for a board of directors, with- 
out any request from the president for its advice and sug- 
gestion, to interfere with his initiative and instruct him how 
to deal with wage schedules, working rules, train operations, 
freight rate adjustments and other matter of operation, which 
neither the board of directors nor the president alone can 
settle since they are all matters of agreement with others, 
after infinite and most complicating negotiations and con- 
troversy. 

“With reference to Mr. Lauck’s charges that this alleged 
‘inner group of New York bankers and financiers’ have 
combined, through control of directorship, the coal industry, 
the railroad equipment industry and other industries, so that 
the railroads pay without protest exorbitant prices for such 
materials, I will state that so far as it refers to any company 
of which I am director and, as I believe, to any others, it is 
absolutely untrue. We have paid exorbitant prices in recent 
years, as has every individual who has bought anything, but 
only because we could not avoid it.” 

“Some of our directors (I think not over three) prior to the 
effective date of the Clayton law were directors of manufac- 
turing concerns among the many from which we sometimes 
buy materials. Two are still directors and interested in 
such concerns but in one such case we buy upon public 
bidding under the act, and as to the other we discontinued 
buying because I was anxious for the director to remain on 
our board. 

“No director of the Union Pacific or any of its sub- 
sidiaries since my connection with it has ever influenced or 
sought to influence the purchase of any of our equipment, 
rails or materials and supplies of any kind. As a matter of 
fact railroad directors as a rule do not know when or from 
whom or how railroad purchases are made except in some 
cases such as the purchase of engines and cars. 

“The only function the board ever exercises within my 
experience with respect to compensation is to require its 
approval of salaries in excess (usually of $400 or $500 per 
month and exceptions are made even as to this in the case of 
train service employees, some of whom earn that much.” 
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The “Collis P. Huntington,” Southern Pacific Locomotive 
No. 1, the First Locomotive West of the Rockies—It Made 
Its Trip to the Pacific Coast Around Cape Horn 
on a Sailing Vessel 



















One of the Mills Left Without Transportation 


N Jury 31, 1921, the Missouri & North Arkansas, a 
O railroad extending from Joplin, Mo., in a southeast- 
erly direction to Helena, Ark., a distance of approxi- 
mately 368 miles, suspended operation, following a long 
series of difficulties which culminated in a strike of its em- 
ployees. The suspension of activities by this carrier left more 
than 145,000 people without transportation service and lit- 
erally paralyzed all business in an area of nearly 10,000 
square miles, with property valued at more than $10,000,000; 
it was also a detriment to an equal additional area in that 
state, and a somewhat smaller area in southwestern Missouri. 
This is the only railroad that passes through Carroll, 
Searcy, Van Buren, Stone and Cleburne counties, and is 
also the only rail facility available for the citizens of a con- 
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Map Showing the Missouri & North Arkansas 


siderable portion of White, Faulkner, Conway, Hope, Madi- 
son, Benton, Boone, Marion, Baxter and Independence 
counties. To reach another railroad many have been com- 
pelled to go 40 to 75 miles over roads that are almost 
impassible except during the late spring, summer or early 
fall. The Missouri Pacific is the nearest road on the north, 
paralleling the M. & N. A. about 15 to 60 miles away. On 
the south, where these two lines extend in the same general 
direction, the intervening distance varies from approximately 
60 to 100 miles. 


Federal Control Causes Collapse 
The period of federal control was the direct cause of the 
collapse-of the Missouri & North Arkansas. The Railroad 
Administration practically doubled the payroll of that com- 
pany and, after having entangled the operation of the road 
in other ways, could not relinquish its hold too quickly. 


Missouri ¢& North Arkansas 
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Resumes Operation 


Dormant for Ten Months—Restores Service In 


Five Counties Without Transportation 


By K. H. Koach 


During the nine months that the line has been dormant sev- 
eral attempts have been made to revive it, citizens in northern 
Arkansas and southwestern Missouri volunteering to patrol 
the tracks and guaranteeing to prevent further destruction of 
bridges and other properties of the railroad by the strikers 
and their sympathizers. Some effort was even made to raise 
a three-months payroll by popular subscription to move the 
materials on hand, but this also failed. 

Final action leading to the restoration of service was 
taken in two hearings held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in December and January, respectively, the sec- 
ond of which resulted in a 25 per cent increase in rate divi- 
sions and a loan of $3,500,000. The Labor Board soon after 
authorized a 25 per cent decrease in wages, and still more 
recently the Arkansas Railroad Commission consented to an 
increase in rates on grain, grain products, petroleum, cement, 
brick, fertilizer, ties, salt, packing house products, merchan- 
dise and coal. With these concessions the company set about 
to place the road in operation. Upon inspection, the property 
was found to be in better condition than was anticipated, 
and service was re-established on June 1. 


The M, & N. A. Has Had a Checkered Career 

The Missouri & North Arkansas, with all its trials and 
tribulations, has had an interesting and unusual history. It 
first came into existence on February 27, 1882, when a com- 
pany known as the Eureka Springs Railway was chartered 
to construct a line approximately 20 miles in length, extend- 
ing from Seligman, Mo., on the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
to Eureka Springs, Ark., a popular health resort. When 
completed, it was the only railroad tapping a territory which 
comprised nearly one-fifth of the entire state of Arkansas, 
although, of course, the road was of comparatively slight 
importance when considered in connection with the territory 
as a whole. 

About 1899 new financial interests acquired control of the 
Eureka Springs Railway and prepared plans to extend the 
line from that point to Leslie, Ark., a distance of 111 miles, 
which extension was completed in September, 1903. The 
new owners also changed the name of the road to the St. 
Louis & North Arkansas. Nearly $2,400,000 had been ex- 
pended on the line up to that time, and, with an inadequate 
financial return derived from the investment during the few 
years following, the venture was deemed a failure. Never- 
theless, the project was revived in 1906 by the reorganizers 
of the St. L. & N. A., and the line was again extended, this 
time to Helena, Ark., on the south, a distance of about 178 
miles, and on the north, from Seligman, Mo., to Joplin, a 
distance of 61 miles, the extensions being completed for 
through operation by the summer of 1909. The company 
also entered later into equal joint ownership in the Joplin 
Union Depot Company with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the Kansas City 
Southern. 

The road has never been a consistent paying proposition. 
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This may possibly be attributed to the supposition that it 
was built for speculative purposes, rather than for efficient 
operation, as was the case with many small roads built in 
that section of the country, or to the fact that the territory 
traversed by the line did not warrant its construction. Sup- 
porters of the latter theory believe that feeders or extensions 
from the neighboring trunk lines would have been sufficient 
and would have been built if the original road had not been 
constructed. Some have also wondered why the road has 
never been taken over by one of the larger trunk lines. As 
a matter of fact several roads have made inspection of the 
property with this object in view, but these investigations 
showed that it was poorly located and constructed, with many 
sharp curves and heavy grades. 

The road was sold under foreclosure on May 29, 1906, 
and on August 4 of that year the company was reorganized 
and chartered for 50 years in Arkansas under the name of 
the Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad. From that date 
until 1911, the Missouri & North Arkansas continued to 
accumulate annual deficits, the net operating deficit for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, being $20,652. 

On Apri! 1, 1912, upon the application of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, trustee of the first mortgage bonds 
amounting to $8,340,000, dated July 1, 1906, the road went 
into receivership with W. S. Holt, George L. Sands and 
Jesse McDonald as receivers. On March 4, 1914, John 
Scullin, who was president of the Missouri & North Arkansas 
for a number of years, was appointed a receiver to succeed 
Mr. Sands, who had resigned, and, on July 1, 1916, Festus 
J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., was appointed sole receiver to succeed the three 
above named. From that date until the end of 1917, Mr. 
Wade operated the road, during which period a surplus 
was shown at the end of both years, after paying operating 
expenses and interest on the receiver’s certificates. 

The government assumed control of the road on January 
1, 1918, and three months later raised the standard of wages 
to conform to that of the trunk lines generally. At the end 
of another three months the federal authorities returned the 
M. & N. A. to its owners by telegram. Upon taking charge 
the receiver found the forces disorganized, no money on 
hand, wages greatly increased, unadjusted demands for back 
pay increases, and operating expenses in general greatly in 
excess of the operating revenues. Conditions went from bad 
to worse until a few weeks later the director general of rail- 
roads offered to lease the road from the receiver for $175,000 
per annum. This was not entirely satisfactory to the owners, 
who claimed that their original investment was more than 
$8,500,000 in addition to which there were outstanding 
receiver’s certificates of more than $2,000,000, without con- 
sidering accumulated interest. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the lease was made. 

Under federal control for the year ended December 31, 
1919, the road sustained a deficit of $633,557, the property 
having incurred a total deficit of $956,482 up to and includ- 
ing that year. In March, 1920, the road was again turned 
back to the receiver, this time under the six months’ guar- 
anty provision in the Transportation Act. The new wage 
scale was still in effect} the labor costs having increased to 
almost twice what they were before the Railroad Adminis- 
tration acquired the road. Apparently regarding the situation 
as hopeless, Mr. Wade resigned as receiver and on March 6 
of that year C. A. Phelan was named receiver and general 
manager to succeed him. For the year ended December 31, 
1920, there was a total deficit of $378, the smallness of this 
figure being accounted for by the fact that $265,000 was 
received from the government under the guaranty provision. 


Strike Brings Climax to Difficulties 


The receiver, recognizing the need for drastic economy, 
ordered wage reductions, effective February 1, 1921, after 
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having applied for and received permission for this action 
from the federal judge of the Eastern district of Arkansas, 
under whose jurisdiction he served. The reductions were 
contested immediately by the employees of the company, who 
brought the controversy before the United States Labor 
Board. When the Board remanded the dispute to a confer- 
ence between the management and representatives of the men, 
the latter immediately notified the officers of the road that 
the employees would walk out unless the wage reduction 
order was rescinded. This threat materialized on February 
27, when the enginemen, trainmen, telegraphers and station 
agents left their work. 

The strike was attended with considerable violence and 
the property of the company was seriously menaced and 
damaged, although traffic was resumed on March 24, under 
armed guards, and with many of the regular employees re- 
placed by strike breakers. During the reign of terror which 
followed a number of the strikers were given from one to 
six months’ jail sentences for abusing the strike-breaking 
employees. Locomotives were damaged frequently, sometimes 
by the use of explosives, and firearms were brandished and 
used in regular outlaw fashion. At first the citizens within 
the territory served by the Missouri & North Arkansas were 
extremely antagonistic towards the strike breakers, their 
sympathy being with the original employees who had lived 
in that country for years and who had a comparatively large 
sum of money invested there. However, inconvenience soon 
changed their minds and it is said that a number of the 
labor agitators were later deported from that section under 
threat of death. 

Receiver Phelan, after a nervous breakdown, resigned 
on July 14, and J. C. Murray, then traffic manager, was ap- 
pointed in his place. He immediately encountered difficulty 
in raising the July payroll of $28,000 and was forced to 
announce on July 22, by authority of the federal court, that 
the road would cease to function on the last day of the month. 
This gave barely one week’s notice to thousands of people 
that they were to be deprived of their only rail transporta- 
tion. The Western Tie & Timber Company was left with 
250 carloads of ties and other forest products on hand 
awaiting shipment which it has been unable to move since 
last July; the White County Lumber Mills, a subsidiary 
company, had 200 cars; the National Lumber & Creosoting 
Company between 100 and 400 cars, and several cooperage 
concerns reported similar shipments of perishable forest 
products awaiting transportation. It has been estimated that 
altogether more than 3,000 carloads of freight were ready to 
be shipped when operation was stopped. 


M. & N. A. Not a Logging Road 


The Missouri & North Arkansas is not to be classified as 
a logging road, although the lumber industry is its principal 
source of traffic. The tonnage of forest products originating 
on this line increased from 60,951 in 1908, to 395,390 in 
1913, and then declined to 234,108 in 1919. Outside of the 
lumber industry, several counties served by the M. & N. A. 
are rich in mineral deposits; Joplin, Mo., is a lead and zinc 
mining center. The area between Neosho, Mo., and Wayne, 
produces live stock, wheat, flour and strawberries. From 
Seligman, Mo., as far south as Leslie, Ark., live stock, ties, 
lumber, vehicle materials, fence posts, dairy products, poul- 
try and general farm produce originate in considerable quan- 
tities. From Leslie south cedar posts and live stock, and 
from Boone and Carroll counties, orchard products and 
strawberry shipments are received. 

Joplin and Helena are the two largest cities on the line, 
Helena being the third largest city in Arkansas. Harrison, 
the next largest town served by this road, is located midway 
between Joplin and Helena and has a population numbering 
but a few thousand; further south is Heber Springs, a health 
resort of considerable renown. 








June 10, 1922 


Plans for Resumption of Operation 


The security holders of the Missouri & North Arkansas 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission last Decem- 
ber for a loan of $3,500,000 and an increase in their division 
of rates, pledging the entire railroad property as security for 
the loan, and stating that the money was to be used to pay 
the receiver’s certificates and debts, place the road in con- 
dition to operate, and provide working capital. The first 
hearing before the commission failed because eight connect- 
ing lines, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; the Missouri Pa- 
cific; the St. Louis-San Francisco; the St. Louis South- 
western; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Kansas City 
Southern; the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, opposed the increased divisions, 
denying the claim of the petitioner that the Transportation 
Act permitted such action. 

The M. & N. A. was then asked to provide further infor- 
mation, the substance of which was presented at a second 
hearing held in Washington, D. C., from January 16 to 20. 
At this time the road testified that if it could secure a 25 
per cent increase in rate divisions and a 25 per cent decrease 
in labor costs, it could operate at a profit and repay its debt 
to the government. 

It was necessary—those interested in the Missouri & North 
Arkansas claimed—that favorable decisions be received from 
both government bodies if the road were again to resume 
operation. This was finally accomplished, the United States 
Railroad Labor Board allowing a 25 per cent reduction from 
the present wage scale, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a 25 per cent increase in the division of rates, and 
a loan of $3,500,000. The commission’s order for increased 
divisions is alone expected to provide additional revenue of 
$250,000 to $275,000 annually. In the Labor Board’s deci- 
sion provision was made for any surplus remaining after 
operating expenses, taxes and interest on the government’s 
loan have been paid, to be divided among the employees up 
to the amount of the wage scale paid by other carriers. 

A new application of the Transportation Act was advanced 
in this hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the attorneys for the petitioning railroad. It was pointed 
out that the Missouri & North Arkansas was included in a 
group of railroads whose total valuation was considered as 
the basis for the establishment of such rates as would yield 
an average return of six per cent on the combined investment. 
The petitioning carrier, it was stated, had earned nothing on 
its investment, while the connecting lines had thereby bene- 
fited by this provision of the Transportation Act, and had 
received more than their share. This was held to be true 
even during the past year when the road has been out of 
service, since the M. & N. A.’s valuation was included in 
the group’s total, upon which each road’s earning capacity 
was based in so far as fixing rates is concerned. The attor- 
neys further contended that the Transportation Act con- 
templated that the small independent carrier was to receive 
the same return upon its investment as the larger railroads, 
and that this return should be equalized within this group, 
the same as would have been done if the Missouri & North 
Arkansas had been a branch of one of the larger trunk lines. 

Of the $3,500,000 borrowed from the government, $750,- 
000 is being spent to place the property in normal condition. 
All legal matters were settled on April 10, when the road 
was sold at public auction at Harrison, Ark., to the Missouri 
& North Arkansas Railroad Company, which has been in- 
corporated under a new 50-year charter and, on May 6, 
when the commission authorized the issuance of $3,000,000 
of common stock, consisting of 30,000 shares of $100 par 
vaiue each, and of $5,000,000 first mortgage 15-year gold 
bonds, the latter to be pledged with the secretary of the 
treasury as further collateral security for the- government 
Ioan. 

Several hundred men have been re-employed, although the 
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local labor organizations have refused to abide by the deci- 
sion. However, there is no longer a possibility that outside 
union labor will decline to handle interchange freight as 
was first reported. Trainmen on the connecting lines state 
that the striking employees surrendered their right to sym- 
pathy when they refused to accept the decision of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. Many of the former employees 
have returned to service, and the Harrison shops are nov? 
being operated with the full quota of 135 men. 

On May 15 Mr: Murray announced the inauguration of 
mixed train service for freight and passengers destined to 
and from points on the line between Seligman, Mo., and 
Kensett, Ark., and service was restored over the whole line 
by June 1. The public has welcomed the return of its 
only railroad as a means to prosperity and normalcy in 
place of the primitive mode of living to which they have 
been subjected. With the support of the people it serves, 
combined with the awards from both government regulating 
bodies, the Missouri & North Arkansas should have no 
further difficulties in performing its function as a common 
carrier. 


Accident Investigations— 
October, November and December 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued its 
T tenth quarterly summary of accident investigations 
made by the Bureau of Safety, covering the reports 
completed in the three months ending with December, 1921. 
This pamphlet of 27 pages contains reports on 12 train 
accidents; and also a tabular list giving condensed informa- 
tion concerning all of the accidents investigated during the 12 
months ending with December 31. 

The preceding quarterly summary was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 10, 1921, page 1145; and the one 
before that in the issue of September 3, page 459. 

The 12 accidents now reported, together with one (Say- 
brook) not included in the pamphlet, occurred as follows: 


Derailment..... esPennsylvania ....... Edinburg, Ind... ..<... Sept. 17 
Derailment....... i. 2 H. & H...Saybrook Junc........ee. Oct. 3 
CONMMOM. «<ecece Re ee ae. rin Oct. 

COS occu Ro eee Bay Ridge, N. Y.:...... Oct. 26 
Collision........ Pennsylvania ........ Manhattan Tr., N.J...... Oct. 28 
Derailment...... -Baltimore & Ohio....Green Ridge, W. Va...... Oct. 29 
COO. cvcccees Delaware & Hudson..North Albany, N. Y...... Oct. 31 
Collision......+. eTexas & Pacific...... ee ae ee ov. 9 
Colligion...... eco lexas & Pacific...... CE. CO ccs esasenes Nov. 10 
Oe Salt Lake & Utah....Taylorsville, Utah........ Nov. 18 
2 eee - Oregon-Washington...Celilo, Oregon........... Dee. 1 
ne ee elllinois Central...... Woodmont, Pa.......ce+. Dee 

Derailment....... Phil. & Reading..... GRINNING. Dl si.s oceecaen Dec. 14 


Following are abstracts of the Bureau’s reports: 

The first report is that of a derailment on the Pennsylvania 
near Edinburg, Ind., on September 17, 1921, concerning 
which the chief of the Bureau of Safety, after making an 
investigation, disallowed the statement of the railroad com- 
pany as to the cause, declaring that it was the failure of a 
bridge pier, when the railroad company said that the derail- 
ment of the train before it reached the bridge, from some 
cause unknown, was the real explanation. 

The train was northbound passenger 327, which left Edin- 
burg at 8:52 p. m., and shortly after was derailed at bridge 
No. 18, while running at about 30 miles an hour. The 
engineman was killed and three mail clerks and two em- 
ployees were injured. The locomotive and the mail car, with 
the bridge floor, were overturned to the right. The trouble 
was a weakness in the center pier of the bridge. This pier, 
built of native limestone, because of long exposure to the 
elements, had been weakened by exfoliation and disintegra- 
tion. This masonry was built 67 years ago. By successive 
stages of high water some of the mortar of the interior. of the 
pier had been washed away and mud had taken its’ place. 

The theory of the railroad officers that the locomotive had 
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left the rails before entering upon the bridge is declared to 
be unfounded, no satisfactory evidence being adduced to 
support it. The report issued by the commission contains 
halftone engravings of photographs of the broken face of 
the center pier of the bridge and other photographs showing 
disintegration of limestone ashlar masonry in the faces of 
the abutment. 

On the New York, New Haven & Hartford, near Saybrook 
Junction, Conn., on the morning of October 3, about 2 
o'clock, the eastbound Boston night express, No. 32, was 
thrown off the track at the derailing switch at the approach 
to the bridge over the Connecticut River, and the engine slid 
down a bank and lodged on its side. The train was moving 
at about 30 miles an hour and five cars ran off the track; 
but no person was seriously injured. 

The signal for this train was clear, but the derailing 
switch had been maliciously loosened by some person or per- 
sons unknown. The interlocking had been overhauled two 
or three months before the occurrence of this derailment and 
the government inspector found it to be in good condition. 
Examination of the derail shortly after the derailment dis- 
closed that the cotter pins had been taken out of the throw 
rod, the bolt lock and the facing point lock; and the facing 
point plunger had been removed. 

The trains in collision on the Pennsylvania Railroad near 
Sunbury, Pa., on October 7, were an eastbound freight and 
a following train consisting of two locomotives, 1676 and 
1097, moving backwards. The locomotives ran into the rear 
of the freight, crushing the caboose and doing other damage; 
and the fireman of one of the locomotives was killed. This 
collision occurred in a dense fog about 5:40 a. m. The 
freight, moving toward Sunbury yard, had entered a middle 
siding and had stopped; and the locomotives, which should 
have passed on the main track, entered the siding, the en- 
gineman on the leading engine not being aware that he was 
on the wrong track. He had passed the switch on the indi- 
cation given by an interlocking signal, the arm of which, 
when inclined 45 degrees from the horizontal, governs move- 
ments to either track. The signalman had neglected to change 
the switch after the passing of the freight train, although he 
had ample time to do so. The inspector places the blame 
on the engineman of engine 1676 (he seems to have had 
control of both of the locomotives) for not knowing on what 
track he was moving, and failing to move under control while 
on the siding, as required by the rules. The engineman ad- 
mitted that his failure was the main cause of the collision. 

The collision of October 26 on the Long Island occurred 
in a freight yard; one employee was killed and two injured. 
The cause was failure to control the train (a locomotive and 
a caboose, moving backwards), the conductor being respon- 
sible for the lookout. 

The collision at Manhattan Transfer on the Pennsylvania, 
October 28, a rear collision of passenger trains, was charged 
to the negligence of an engineman and a flagman, the engine- 
man running past three signals. This collision was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 31, page 1328. Among the 
passengers injured in this collision were two government 
officials, the postmaster general of the United States and a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On the Baltimore & Ohio, near Green Ridge, W. Va., on 
October 29, eastbound freight extra No. 4415 was derailed 
and one car—the 37th car in the train, which was thrown 
off by the breaking of one of its wheels—fell on the west- 
bound track and was run into by westbound train No. 29, 
consisting of a locomotive and 21 express cars; and the 
engine of No. 29 fell down a bank. The engineman was 
killed. 

The inspector finds that the wheel which failed had been 
heated very hot, but he cannot determine certainly whether 
this was due to a hand brake having been set, or to a stuck 
air-brake. The train had been on the road about one hour, 
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from Cumberland, and it appears that the brakes were not 
properly inspected at that point; and an inspection of the 
triple valve of the 37th car after the derailment indicated 
that when the brakes were applied, before the train started 
from Cumberland, the engineman probably did not release 
those on this car. The triple valve, it is believed, was stuck 
in such a position that communication was established be- 
tween the brake pipe and the brake cylinder. 

The brakes in the train were not properly tested at Cum- 
berland and there was no report made to the conductor as 
to the percentage of brakes in operation; in fact, no one had 
any definite knowledge as to the condition of the brakes in 
the train. The inspector finds that this kind of neglect has 
been common. The train was being made up about 7:00 
a. m., and the night inspector, going off duty at that time, 
did not properly finish his task; nor did he give suitable 
notice to the day inspector. This loose practice is recom- 
mended to the immediate attention of the officers of the road. 

The collision on the Delaware & Hudson at North Albany, 
N. Y., on October 31, was between a train of empty passen- 
ger cars and a switching locomotive; the fireman of this 
locomotive was killed. The accident occurred about 5:40 
p. m. The empty cars were being pushed, and the locomo- 
tive, which had been switching on a side track, was care- 
lessly backed out a little too far so that it struck a passenger 
car in the side. A flagman had been out while the switching 
was going on, to flag the train of empty cars, but he had 
been called in. The switcher was being managed by the 
fireman, the engineman sitting on the other side of the cab; 
and the inspector is unable to say why the fireman allowed 
the engine to foul the main track. The conductor was on 
or near the engine, where he could see the whole situation, 
and it is held that he and the engineman should have taken 
prompt measures to see that the engine did not foul the 
main track. 

The collision on the Texas & Pacific on November 9, near 
Addis, La., occurred at a crossing, a locomotive from a sugar 
plantation on the sugar company’s track being run into by 
westbound passenger train No. 23. The passenger engine 
was overturned and the other one was badly damaged. The 
plantation engine was moving slowly, but the view of the 
passenger train was obscured by a field of sugar cane. The 
engineman had run this engine on the sugar tracks about 
two months each year for the past three annual sugar seasons 
and had had no accident of this kind before; but he failed 
to stop before passing over the main line. He admitted that 
he had been in the habit when moving a locomotive without 


‘cars, to ignore the rule requiring a stop at the crossing. 


There were some indications that his steam brake may have 
been out of order. The engineman of the passenger train was 
killed and one passenger and three trainmen were injured. 

The collision on the Texas & Pacific at Camps, Tex., 
November 10, between a westbound passenger train and an 
eastbound freight, was due to disregard or forgetfulness of 
a train order on the part of the passenger train. This col- 
lision was reported in the Railway Age of February 11, 
1922, page 374. 

The trains in collision on the Salt Lake & Utah (electric) 
Railroad, near Taylorsville, Utah, on November 18, were 
southbound passenger No. 3 and northbound passenger No. 
2, each consisting of a single motor car. The southbound 
train was waiting on a gravel pit spur track to meet the other 
train; and that train came on at 25 miles an hour and 
passing over the misplaced switch, collided with No. 3, 
badly damaging both cars. The motorman of No. 3, an 
assistant train master and an electrician, were killed and 
28 passengers and seven employees wére injured. The con- 
ductor of the standing train had gone to the switch to 
straighten it, but in sweeping away snow he forgot the switch: 
and forgot it so completely that he signaled by hand to the 
northbound train to come on. That train had slackened 
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speed; but, on receiving the motion, put on more power; 
and the motorman evidently did not see the switch target, 
although it was in plain view. The rule requires all trains 
to approach all switches under control, and for not doing 
so the motorman of No. 2 is censured. 

The collision on the Oregon-Washington at Celilo, Oregon, 
on December 1, was briefly reported, with an illustration, in 
the Railway Age of December 17, page 517. An abstract of 
the report of the Bureau of Safety will be found in the 
issue of April 29, page 1031. 

The collision on the Philadelphia & Reading at Wood- 
mont, Pa., on December 5, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 10, page 1163; and the report of the Bureau 
of Safety was abstracted in the issue of January 14, page 173. 

The train derailed on the Illinois Central at Thirtieth 
street, Chicago, on December 14, was southbound suburban 
passenger No. 379 on track 5. One passenger was killed 
and another fatally injured; and 17 other passengers and 
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one employee were injured. Northbound suburban passenger 
train No. 400, on track 6, moving at about 40 miles an hour, 
had its cars scraped the entire length of the train by a car 
of the southbound train which was derailed and fell toward 
track No. 6. The derailment of the car in the southbound 
train was due to the pulling out of the coupler or drawbar 
of the tender, immediately in front of this car; and this 
failure was due to the breaking of one of the plates compos- 
ing the extension shank of the coupler. The fracture was 
concealed by the end sill. There had been an old fracture. 
The investigation developed that the fractured plates were 
of smaller size than are now standard. The repair shop 
foreman testified that the couplers on locomotives of this 
class are removed, inspected and supplied with new rivets 
every 90 days. The coupler in question had been removed 
at the regular inspection period on August 8. The plate 
which failed was 1% in. in diameter, or 34 in. less than 
the latest standard. 


To Make Railroad and Highway Signals Consistent 


Conference at New York to Improve Highway Signals— 
A. H. Rudd Outlines Railroads’ Attitude 


MOVEMENT to standardize colors for [street] traffic 
A signals was begun in New York City recently by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, and the 
plan, as formulated, includes consideration of the same sub- 
ject as related to signaling in railroad and steamship opera- 
tion, and also in aerial service, the purpose being to seek the 
establishment of codes so differentiated, one from another, 
that there shall be no inconsistency, and no conflict in prac- 
tice, as between these different fields of transportation. Pur- 
suant to this end the Signal Section of the American Railway 
Association was invited to be represented at the meeting of 
this committee; and A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, acted as the representative. 
This meeting was held at 29 West 39th street, New York 
City, on May 23, Dr. P. W. Agnew, chairman of the Stan- 
dards Committee, serving as chairman of the conference. 


-Other interests invited to this conference were the American 


Association of State Highway Officers; automobile interests, 
electric light and insurance interests, the Safety Institute of 
America and in general all classes officially or professionally 
interested in safety on the highways. The conference was 
called at the request of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the International Traffic Officers’ Association. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing it as the sense of the meeting 
that an attempt should be made to standardize colors, as 
proposed, with a view to covering not only highway traffic of 
all kinds, but emergency exits of buildings and all lights and 
signs by which the public is guided. 

Mr. Rudd presented his conclusions, not as an official 
statement from the American Railway Association, but sim- 
ply as logical deductions from incontrovertible facts. He 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

[he railroads are interested in eliminating the use of the 
red light for purposes other than that of indicating danger 
or stop and desire that any scheme devised may conflict as 
little as possible with their own signal systems. The unifica- 
tion of colors for traffic signals should be undertaken and 
laws should be promulgated and enforced for the observance 
of the systems adopted; everyone interested should attempt to 
mold public opinion, as enforcement or non-enforcement of 
the law depends largely upon the state of public opinion. 
Uniformity is not only desirable but absolutely necessary; 





but it is only the beginning of the solution of the problem of 
accident prevention. The most difficult problem is to guide 
public opinion. 

Signal systems of railroads differ but the fundamentals 
are largely standardized and the results have been remark- 
ably successful. But, even with these systems and skilled 
and disciplined engineers, accidents occur. The railroads 
are attempting to educate their employes in self-preservation. 
The underlying cause of most accidents is the apparent in- 
herent disposition of the American people to take chances. 
Uniformity is desirable but uniformity will not cure the 
trouble. To satisfy the traveling and shipping public, pas- 
senger trains must be run at high speed, and it cannot be ex- 
pected that such trains may be stopped ordinarily when an 
automobile stalls on a crossing. 

[ Mr. Rudd then went on to give an interesting and detailed 
summary of the record of automobile accidents and their 
causes on the Pennsylvania System in five months ending 
with February last, during which time accidents of this class 
resulted in 55 persons being killed and 251 injured. The . 
total number of such accidents was 576, of which 406 did not 
result in bodily injury and therefore would never be heard of 
in any vital statistics. He then continued: ] 

It would seem that, for the good of the country, the regula- 
tions should be such that no incompetent or criminally care- 
less driver should be permitted to operate a machine; that, if 
uniform colors are established, drivers should be required to 
pass a test for acuity of vision and color perception; and that 
the violation of traffic signals at street intersections, or at 
highway crossings of steam and electric lines, and exceeding 
speed limits in towns and villages, should incur penalties, 
backed up by public opinion. 

The American Railway Association, in connection with a 
committee of the National Association of Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, and representatives of some of the auto- 
mobile associations some years ago adopted four standards: 
(1) An approach sign for railroad crossings to be erected on 
the highway by the public authorities. Co-operation of pub- 
lic authorities in erecting these would be of great assistance. 
Some States require them by law; others by order of Com- 
missions. ‘They ought to be adopted universally and the 
people made to regard them. (2) Crossing gates (where 
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used) striped black and white. As mort of the railroads use 
these stripes, they should be reserved for this purpose. Penal- 
ties should be enacted for the careless breaking of gates. (3) 
Red lights on gates and in the hands of crossing watchmen. 
Their use should be extended. (4) Stop signs [disks, not 
flags| in the hands of crossing watchmen. ‘This disk should 
be made universal. 

With these provisions enforced there remains, as far as 
the railroads are concerned, only the standardization of the 
automatic highway crossing signal. This is now in the 
hands of the Signal Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and it is expected that the matter will be discussed 
and perhaps sent to letter ballot at its meeting on June 14. 
If some uniform arrangement is recommended, as seems pos- 
sible, and then adopted by the American Railway Associa- 
tion, it may well be embodied in the requirements of this 
body, and its use reserved solely for the purpose indicated. 
Automatic apparatus at crossings should give the stop sign 
only when trains are approaching. The use of gates should 
be reduced to a minimum. Gates unattended and standing 
erect during certain hours of the day are a potential menace 
instead of a safeguard, as they encourage people to cross. 
The colors of signals used on the railways are, generally: red 
for danger (stop), yellow for caution and green for clear 
(proceed). The public is primarily generally educated 
along the line that red means danger, but the color has been 
so misused that its significance has been greatly weakened. 
We believe it should be restricted by general agreement to 
that for which it is best adapted, namely, danger, and that 
it should not be used for any other purpose. The use of a 
red light for fire exit in a theatre is absolutely wrong in prin- 
ciple. The light should indicate Proceed instead of Stop. 

If a movement toward uniformity is to be carried to a 
successful conclusion, the work will have to be divided among 
various committees and subcommittees. This is no place to 
submit details, but we have gone into the matter far enough 
to be convinced that the principles underlying railway sig- 
naling may be applied absolutely and correctly to the signal- 
ing of highway traffic, industrial plants, and the marking of 
dangerous points, etc., without undue complication, except in 
some cases, the chance of the enginemen of high speed trains 
possibly mistaking lights on highways for their own signals. 
The ideal arrangement, of course, would be to have the 
colors entirely different, but Nature has not provided us with 
a spectrum sufficiently long. If all men believed as I do 
confusion would be eliminated by giving railroad signals by 
position and highway signals by color; but there is no chance 
of this arrangement being adopted for many years and, there- 
fore, we must take the situation as we find it. 

This body should, we believe, adopt— 


1. The principle of red for stop everywhere unless quali- 
fied by a more favorable indication; that is, at highway 
crossings with railroads if a train is approaching, at street 
intersections, both in fixed signals and in the hands of traffic 
officers; at the ends of streets, and possibly to indicate ex- 
cavations, in the streets. 

2. Yellow for tail lights of automobiles, possibly for ex- 
cavations in streets, and for calling policemen, or for any 
other purpose where caution is required; possibly at busy 
street intersections to indicate that the traffic lights will be 
changed from red to green, or from green to red. 


3. Green lights for fire escapes; for Proceed at street in- 
tersections and [at other places] to indicate the way is clear. 


To ApvERTISE IN FRANCE.—The Canadian Government is said 
to be preparing to send an exhibition train through France this 
year. An item of $50,000 to cover the cost of the train has been 
approved by the House of Commons. Both agricultural and in- 
dustrial exhibits will be shown, 
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Educational Transportation 
Institution Proposed 


WasuincTon, D, C, 
HE Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry in its 
report on transportation will recommend “the esta)- 
lishment of a private research and educational insti- 
tution under disinterested auspices for the purpose of pro- 
moting education in the principles, operation and practices 
incident to transportation.” 

Sydney Anderson, chairman of the commission, discussing 
this recommendation said: “There are approximately $50,- 
000,000,000 invested in transportation in this country, in- 
cluding steam railways, electric railways, highways, auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, waterways and shipping. These 
agencies of transportation, which should function as a co- 
ordinated system in the aid of commerce, have come into 
existence without relationship to transportation facilities al- 
ready existing. There is no agency through which the basis 
of fact and principle necessary for the co-ordination of these 
transportation facilities so as to give the most efficient service 
at the lowest cost, can be secured. There is no place today 
where the business of transportation can be learned except 
in the apprenticeship of the business itself. An institution 
such as the commission suggests would furnish a means of 
definitely establishing the facts and principles of transpor- 
tation upon which sound decisions respecting transportation 
policies can be predicated; the relationship of the different 
agencies of transportation to each other, and the relationship 
of these agencies to agriculture, industry, trade and com- 
merce. It would also furnish a means for the dissemination 
of education in the principles, operation and practices inci- 
dent to transportation.” 

Mr. Anderson further said in discussing this recommen- 
dation, “I understand that the organization of a National 
Transportation Institute is under way, and I believe that the 
organization of such an institute should and will deserve 
the co-operation and support not only of the transportation 
agencies, but of the people generally who use these agencies 
and are primarily interested in the services which they 
render.” 

One of the principal causes of increased living costs in 
the United States as found by the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry and to be fully disclosed in the final section 
of the commission’s report, soon to be rendered to Congress, 
consists of an unwieldy system of marketing and distribution 
which includes, relatively inefficient means and uneconomic 
methods, coupled with wasteful buying habits and practices 
on the part of the consuming public. 

“We have now reached a point,” said Chairman Sydney 
Anderson, “where it costs more to distribute and serve than 
it costs to produce. Commodity values are lost in a mass of 
service costs and the time has come for a consideration of 
the fundamental problem of the economic distribution of the 
essentials of living. 

“The commission is convinced that the problem of distri- 
bution is one of the most important economic questions before 
the American people. Only through its correct solution can 
there be an equitable adjustment of the relations of agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, labor, finance and commerce 
as among themselves and as correlated with the interest of 
the public.” 

Chairman Anderson said that the commission found no 
fundamental data of a governmental or public character with 
respect to marketing and distribution, and it was, therefore, 
necessary to undertake a pioneering effort to secure from the 
original sources the basic facts of the problem. For this 
purpose the commission secured the technical assistance and 
the co-operation of trades and industries covering the manu- 
facture or conversion and the wholesale and retail distribu 
tion of more than 200 essential commodities. 
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“We have found no single factor in this complex price 
structure,” said Chairman Anderson, “which can be held to 
be solely responsible for the spread between producers and 
consumers. Neither is the commission able to point out a 
remedy, legislative or economic, which of itself will reduce 
this spread. 

“The commission will be able, however, to make certain 
suggestions which it believes will indicate the method by 
which improvements and economies can be made in our 


distributive system. 


“The Joint Commission does not believe that Congress can 
correct the faults of existing conditions and methods of dis- 
tribution. We believe that the responsibility rests on the 
entire people to make such readjustment of custom and habit 
as will permit the development of a system of economic dis- 
tribution which will result in a more equitable relationship 
between what the producer receives and consumer pays. 

“The cost of distribution is made up of an endless num- 
ber and variety of costs of material and service, each of 
which influences the others and all of which combine to 
make the price which the final consumer pays. These factors 
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vary in influence upon one another and upon the final price 
from year to year and month to month and even day to day. 
Each of them is part of a complex and flexible price struc- 
ture which is extremely sensitive to fundamental economic 
and psychologic forces such as taxes, interest rates, freight 
rates, custom, habit, usage and practices of producers, con- 
sumers, manufacturers and distributive agencies. 

“The distributive situation will be better appreciated when 
consumers realize that out of 41,614,248 people engaged in 
gainful occupations, 29,570,867 are engaged in manufacture, 
transportation, distribution and allied activities. There is 
hardly a commodity in daily use that does not reflect the 
joint services of several million people. All of us need to 
realize more clearly that not only must the producer receive 
proper compensation for the raw materials, but that out of 
the charge for service along the way to the consumer the 
men who operate railroad trains, the men who drive trucks, 
the men who operate machines, the men who nail boxes, the 
men who wrap packages and the men who make deliveries 
must be enabled to purchase their share of the finished com- 
modity for their families.” 


Reorganized I. c& G. N.Will Need Much Improvement 


Not in Good Physical Shape—Should Be Able to Meet Lowered 
Fixed Charges 


By Charles W. Foss 


HE INTERNATIONAL & Great Northern has been in re- 
ceivership since August 11, 1914. Last week a plan 
was announced for its reorganization (Railway Age, 

June 3, page 1312). This plan proposes a reduction in the 
company’s fixed charges of $418,175. The fixed interest 
charges of the old company were $1,597,175; for the new 
company they will be $1,197,000. In addition, there will be 
contingent interest charges on an issue of $17,000,000 of 
adjustment mortgage six per cent bonds, which interest 
charges will total $1,020,000, making the total fixed and 
contingent interest charges $2,199,000. Judging by the re- 
sults which have been obtained since the beginning of the 
receivership, it is apparent that the new company should be 
able without any particular difficulty to earn its fixed inter- 
est charges. As to whether it can earn the contingent charges 
on its adjustment bonds is, however, a question. The reor- 
ganization is termed a drastic one. The characteristics of 
the property, physical and otherwise, require it to be. 

The International & Great Northern is far from being a 
rich road. It needs a great deal in the way of improvements 
and for some reason it does not seem to have had that expan- 
sion of earnings which has been more or less general in the 
case of the other lines in the southwest. The road, however, 
serves a good territory which is expanding in wealth and 
prosperity in fairly large degree. It also has its importance 
as a connecting carrier serving Houston, Galveston, etc., and 
one of the most interesting features of its location are the 
possibilities in case traffic with Mexico is restored to any- 
thing like its pre-revolutionary importance. The line to 
Laredo, Tex., at present is not one of the important links in 
the system. The importance of Laredo as a border point is 
shown by the fact that 72 per cent of all the land movement 
from the United States into Mexico passes through this point. 
The I. & G. N. has competitors at Laredo, as well as at the 
other places where United States carriers connect with the 
National Railways of Mexico, but it should be in a preferred 
position because of its relationships with the Texas & Pacific 


and the Missouri Pacific in what is known to passenger men 
as the Sunshine Route. 

It is, of course, a familiar fact that the railroad mileage. 
of Texas was built much ahead of the growth of population 
and the agricultural and other production of the state. In 
recent years, however, this situation has been remedied in 
considerable extent because of the rapid growth which the 
state has experienced and also largely because of the pros- 
perity which accompanied the development of oil. The Inter- 
national & Great Northern, however, does not seem to have 
had a full part in this development up to the present time. 
Further than that, it is confronted with a large amount of 
competition. This is not particularly unusual for the lines 
in Texas, but, nevertheless, the situation wherein practically 
every important town served by a railroad is also served by 
two or three competing lines, is not without its drawbacks. 

The I. & G. N. serves Houston with its own lines, and 
Galveston by means of trackage rights. There is much 
friendly rivalry between these two cities. Houston has a ship 
channel and has aspirations of being a port in its own right. 
It is of interest to point out that the I. & G. N. has a large 
amount of property along the south side of this channel and 
that its position in that city is benefited thereby. 


The I. & G. N. Lines 


The mileage of the International & Great Northern totals 
1,160 inclusive of trackage rights. The Gulf division ex- 
tends from Longview to Houston, 232 miles. Connection 
with the Texas & Pacific is made at Longview and access to 
Galveston is obtained by trackage rights from Houston over 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, 48 miles. The San 
Antonio division includes the line from Palestine to Laredo, 
413 miles. The Fort Worth division is a diagonal line ex- 
tending from Spring on the Galveston division, crossing the 
San Antonio division at Valley Junction, and then north to 
Fort Worth, where another connection is made with the 
Texas & Pacific. The road has a number of branches but 
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it is an exception to most of the roads in the southwest in 
that its branch lines#emstitute but a relatively small propor- 
tion of its total mileage. 

The road has maximum grades up to 1.25 per cent, except 
on the line from Fort Worth to Houston, where the maximum 
grade is only 0.7 per cent, this being the lowest grade line 
between north and south Texas. The road receives a large 
proportion of its traffic from connections. In 1920, which 
was the best year in the company’s history from the stand- 
point of tonnage, it carried a total tonnage of 4,973,659, of 
which it originated 2,174,893 tons, and received from con- 
nections 2,798,766 tons. Its leading commodities are wheat, 
cotton, lumber and petroleum, both crude and refined. 


Traffic Characteristics 


The wheat tonnage is almost entirely received from con- 
nections; in the case of cotton, something about two-thirds. 
The road, however, serves a rich cotton territory; cotton is 
raised in every county in Texas which is reached by the 
International & Great Northern. In the cotton year of 1921 
it handled into Galveston, a total of 1,230,000 bales. In 
1920 the cotton tonnage carried by the International & Great 
Northern totaled 274,020 tons, but the revenue from the 
transportation of cotton was, of course, much greater than 
the tonnage figures would indicate. 

Lumber is received on its own lines in east Texas and 





there is an equal amount received from connections. The 
TonnaGe CARRIED IN 1920 

Commoditics Originating Received Total 
0 a ere ae rae 49,121 474,088 523,209 
C.-L aekateaeibedd oes eedeedseeekkwe 38,987 40,157 79,144 
I ia ia aie eee bet hea alee 114,043 159,977 274,020 
Cottcnseed and products, except oil....... 100,922 44,552 145,474 
Cees Gebel WeNNOR, 6 5c dsc tc co ccwseae 55,373 77,644 133,017 
Total products of agriculture.......... 473,011 1,050,844 1,523,855 
es Oe MN vdracadsce cc ctees cadens 58,453 40,303 98,756 
Total products of animals............. 123,782 74,459 198,241 
DE EES ETE EEE IEE IE 26,144 137,719 163,863 
BAG ec dete decrees cceccervesseseeece 285,653 60,925 346,578 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone..........++- 242,723 89,428 332,151 
CeMEe POGIEME 2. ccscccccscvscccercece 68,205 161,408 229,613 
Total products of mines..........c.e0- 677,705 723,345 1,401,050 
Logs, posts, poles and cordwood.......... 137,955 31,950 169,905 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, etc..... Geiieak a 188,919 220,383 409,302 
Total products of forests............+. 343,008 284,839 627,847 
Refined petroleum and its products........ 104,297 128,179 232,476 
ae tae eh hk ewan nw eh 45,979 16,088 62,067 
Re OR nnvale wok noende es care 38,433 8,898 47,331 
Total manufactures and miscellaneous. . 438,299 566,275 1,004,574 
Grand total, carload traffic.............. 2,055,805 2,699,762 4,755,567 
Merchandise—All 1. c. |. freight.......... 119,088 99,004 218,092 
Grand total, carlcad and 1. c. |. traffic..... 2,174,893 '2,798,766 4,973,659 





oil traffic is received at various points; one of the most im- 
portant sources is that from the Trinity & Brazos Valley at 
Houston for movement to Texas City. There is also a large 
movement to refineries at San Antonio, notably in the case 
of the traffic received from the T. & B. V. at Jewett. An- 
other important part of the road’s tonnage is lignite coal, 
which is peculiar in view of the fact that the road is in a 
territory which has large sources of fuel oil. The lignite is 
secured at various points along the line, such as Crockett, 
Rockdale, at points south of San Antonio, and near Palestine. 
It is largely used for local consumption in cotton gins, office 
buildings, etc., and traffic in it varies with the price of 
competing fuel oil. 

Products of agriculture, outside of grain and cotton, also 
represent a very considerable part of International & Great 
Northern traffic. Fresh vegetables originate primarily in the 
territory immediately north of Laredo. The Laredo district 
is an important onion production center and the 1922 crop 
was expected to reach 4,000 cars with about 2,000 cars to 
the territory north of that immediately adjacent to Laredo. 
There was also a considerable tonnage of cabbage and 
spinach. The I. & G. N. gets a large proportion of this 
production and, in addition, gets a long haul on the traffic 
because “a large proportion of it moves to New York by rail, 
the I. & G. N. via Longview, having the short route to St. 
Louis. A smal] part of the tonnage moves to Galveston and 
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thence to the north Atlantic ports by sea. Large agricultural 
areas are being brought into production yearly, to a great 
extent because of new irrigation projects. The I. & G. N. 
will presumably secure the benefit of this future development. 


Long Haul 


From what has been said, it should be evident that the 
International & Great Northern has the advantage of secur- 
ing a long haul on a large proportion of its tonnage. The 
actual figures show that the average haul in recent years has 
averaged about 185 miles. Further than that, it receives a 
comparatively high revenue per ton-mile; this figure in 1920 
was 1.516 cents; in 1919 it was 1.4 cents. As this is written, 
the 1921 figure is not available, but it is to be supposed that 
it will show for the year a slightly higher figure even than 
in 1921. 

Passenger Service 


The leading feature of the I. & G. N.’s passenger service 
results from its being a part of the so-called Sunshine Route 
and also because of the passenger service which it handles 
in connection with the National Railways of Mexico through 
Laredo, Tex. About 70 per cent of the road’s total revenues 
are derived from freight service, which will give some idea 
of the relative importance of the passenger service to all the 
service performed by the road. The Sunshine Route is con- 
stituted by the line of the Missouri Pacific from St. Louis 
to Texarkana, the Texas & Pacific from Texarkana to Long- 
view, and the I. & G. N. from the latter south to San Antonio 
and Houston. The Sunshine Special, which operates over 
this route, is one of the best trains in the southwest. This 
train was established in the latter part of 1915; it is an all- 
steel train. For a time the I. & G. N. had no steel cars of its 
own and had to pay equipment rentals to the other two lines. 
In 1916, however, it ordered 11 steel cars as its quota. The 
service in connection with the National Railways of Mexico 
is constituted in the cars which are run from San Antonio 
to Mexico City and to Tampico. 


Physical Condition 


The road, as would be expected from the general under- 
lying conditions, is not built to high physical standards. It 
lacks heavy rail. Its motive power is not of high standard 
and its general physical appearance is not good. Immediately 
after the receivership was established in 1914, the first things 
that were taken in hand were the equipment situation and 
roadway. In a communication which is published with the 
reorganization plan, J. W. Kendrick makes the statement 
that since the beginning of receivership some $5,000,000 has 
been spent on the property and this largely for ballast and 
for widening cuts and fills. It should be understood that 
while $5,000,000 will cover a fairly large amount of work, 
the International & Great Northern has not been able by 
any means to carry out the same sort of an improvement 
program as the Katy, for instance, is now bringing to a 
completion. 

The International & Great Northern annual reports give 
a considerable amount of information as to exactly what has 
been done with reference to the road’s physical improvement 
during the receivership. Unfortunately the 1921 report is 
not yet available so that such figures as are given will relate 
to the road’s physical condition as of December 31, 1920; 
it is to be presumed, of course, that a large amount of work 
may have been carried out during 1921. 

On June 30, 1915, of the road’s main line mileage of 916 
(the road’s total owned mileage is 1,106), 62 per cent was 
dirt ballast. The figure in miles at that time was 566; 217 
miles was ballasted with gravel, 49 with shell, 38 with 
cinders and 35 with stone. On December 31, 1921, the 
ballast condition had been changed so that of the main line 
mileage only 144 miles still had dirt ballast, this including 
91 miles of the line between San Antonio and Laredo and 
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about 53 miles in the center of the Fort Worth division. The 
mileage of gravel ballast had been increased to 589; the 
shell ballast had been increased to 136; the cinder ballast 
was only 19, and stone had been reduced to a total of but 2. 
The attention given to track foundation is the outstanding 
improvement which has taken place in the International & 
Great Northern’s physical conditions since receivership. 
Rail 

Considerable attention has been given to the matter of 
rail also, but far from the amount of attention that should 
be given this important factor. The report of the executive 
officer to the receiver for 1920 contains this important state- 
ment: “Approximately 300 miles of new 90-lb. rail should 
be provided, extending over a period not to exceed three 
years, for laying between Palestine and Houston, and Pales- 
tine and San Marcos, releasing 75-lb. rail for relaying on 
other portions of the line, particularly between San Antonio 
and Laredo.” This indicates, at least, that there is still a 
large amount of work to be done and that this is one of 
the first things which the reorganized company will have to 
take care of. 

However, it should be pointed out that there was some 
improvement made in this respect during the receivership. 
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ballasting; of course these cars can be used for revenue coal 
traffic as well. The above cars were the only new freight 
equipment which was acquired during the eight years of 
receivership. 

The locomotive purchases were equally small. No new 
power was secured until October, 1921, when orders were 
placed for 4 Mikado locomotives and 4 six-wheel switching 
locomotives. In the rush of 1920 the road had to rent loco- 
motives. The larger part of the road’s motive power is of 
comparatively light weight. Prior to the purchase of the new 
locomotives just mentioned, the largest locomotives on the 
road were 16 Consolidations—22 in. by 30 in. cylinders 
with 182,000 lb. on the drivers. The road has made the best 
of what it has had in the way of motive power, however. In 
1914 it did not have a single locomotive with a superheater; 
it has succeeded in putting superheaters on a considerable 
proportion of its locomotives; at present all of its heavier 
power is superheated, the actual figures being 48. superheated 
locomotives, including the eight new ones recently obtained. 
The locomotives on the road total’ 182. 

The road needs new cars—that is, if its heavy per diem 
charges are any criterion. Further than that, it reported on 
May 1 a bad order car percentage of 18.1, which is rather 
high. Its percentage of locomotives held out of service for 








INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN OPERATING STATISTICS, 1912-1920 


Year Total Total Net. ; 
ended Freight operating operating operating Operating 
June 30 revenue revenue expenses revenue ratio 
1912 $7,408,670 $10,389,499 $7,585,832 $2,809,999 73.01 
1913 8,074,686 11,284,772 8,572,700 2,712,102 75.97 
1914 7,024,295 9,963,408 8,062,467 1,900,940 80.92 
1915 6,674,082 9,083,626 7.871,449 4;232,177 86.66 
1916 6,869,511 9,420,291 7,339,224 2,081,067 77.91 
Year 
ended 
Dec. 31 
1916 7,673,765 10,766,945 7,786,049 2,980,895 72.31 
1917 8,582,335 12,588,224 8,649,994 3,938,230 68.71 
1918 8,859,715 13,476,888 11,643,003 1,833,885 86.39 
1919 10,061,736 14,410,290 15,189,587 Def. 779,297 105.40 
1920 13,988,645 19,514,093 20,027,879 Def. 513,786 102.63 
1921 13,178,384 17,639,782 16,254,947 1,384,835 92.15 


Revenue 


per ton ‘Revenue ‘Ton miles 
Revenue Revenue Average permile, Revenue car per 

tons ton miles haul cents train load load mile of line 
3,269,554 583,658,153 179 1.269 205 Ione.  -soawee 
3,896,793 695,410,511 178 1.161 223 M496 - .. Sovkees 
3,556,382 580,827,567 163 1.209 215 13.60 500,929 
3,592;579 637,154,661 177 1,045 249 14.40 549,508 
3,767,900 680,160,833 181 1.010 271 15.66 586,599 
4,049,264 719,621,355 178 1.066 271 Le 5 rr 
4,140,032 751,526,133 182 1.142 312 he een 
3,949,854 691,239,368 175 1.282 322 ey. . . awweae 
3,902,256 718,629,643 184 1.400 320 20.31 619,775 
4,973,659 922,502,143 1.516 21. 795,603 








On June 30, 1915, of the road’s total owned mileage of 
1,106, 4.7 miles were laid with 85-lb. rail, 37.6 with 80-lb. 
rail, 723.7 with 75-lb. rail, 14.2 with 70-lb. rail, 171.2 with 
56-lb. rail, and 154.6 with 52-lb. rail. On December 31, 
1920, the mileage of the different weights was as follows: 
13.6 miles of 90-lb.; 66.1 miles of 85; 34.4 miles of 80-lb.; 
700.3 of 75; 15.3 miles of 70; 171.5 miles with 56 and 
124.8 miles with 52. The percentage of rail, 70-Ib. or less, 
on June 30, 1915, was 30.8. On December 31, 1920, this 
had been reduced to 26.4. On June 30, 1915, the proportion 
of 75-lb. rail was 65.4, whereas on December 31, 1920, this 
had been changed to 63.3. In other words, the road has not 
made a very considerable amount of progress in improving 
its rail condition during these years. It is further of interest 
that all of the 52-lb. rail is to be found on the line between 
San Antonio and Laredo. This rail has been in track some 
46 years. 


Equipment Condition 


On the first inspection trip which the officers took over 
the road after the creation of its receivership, they found that 
in addition to its poor ballast condition, the road had a poor 
equipment condition. There were found to be a large pro- 
portion of bad order cars and one of the first steps taken 
was the adoption of a program for their repair. In the latter 
part of 1915 it was deemed essential to secure a large num- 
ber of new cars and there were purchased 500 steel frame 
box cars of 40-tons capacity, 200 steel underframe stock 
cars and 300, 50-ton combination ballast and coal cars. The 
purchase of the last named equipment is noteworthy because 
it shows the importance the new officers gave the matter of 


repairs requiring over 24 hours on the same date was 13.8; 
this is considerably lower than the country’s average on 
that date. 


Increases in Train Load 


The International & Great Northern in 1920 had a revenue 
train load of 336 tons. In the first report to the receivers, 
this statement occurs: ‘During the first year of the opera- 
tion of the property by the receivers, strenuous efforts were 
also made to reduce the freight train miles by increasing the 
freight train loads. . . . Little attention seems to have been 
paid to this feature in the past, but a decrease in the freight 
train miles has been brought about in spite of an increased 
movement of freight traffic, and a material increase has been 
made in the net train loads. Statistical information for the 
operating officers, to enable them to know exactly what re- 
sults they were getting in this respect, was sadly wanting. 
Amongst other things a weekly tonnage report has been com- 
piled showing the weight of trains moved on each freight 
train district on all divisions, which is distributed promptly 
to superintendents, train masters and others in order that 
they may see the weak points and each see what the other 
is doing, thus creating the spirit of generous rivalry between 
divisions.” 

The work which was started at that time has been con- 
tinued to the present with the result that in each year of the 
receivership there has been a steady and progressive increase 
in the average revenue train load. The average train load 
for the year ending June 30, 1914, was 215. In the first 
year of operation by the receiver this was increased 16 per 
cent, or 249 tons. In 1916 the average had become’ 271; in 
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1917, 312; in 1918, 322; in 1919, 320, and in 1920, 336. 
The revenue train load for 1921 is not yet available but 
there is available a figure of net tons per train, including 
both revenue and non-revenue freight, which shows for 1920, 
413, and for 1921, an increase to 434. 

The interesting feature is that these increases were brought 
about without the acquisition of new and heavier motive 
power; they were the result of improved operating super- 
vision and a realization of the importance of this matter. 
The average train load for the International & Great North- 
ern as compared with the other lines in the southwest is low. 
The figure of 434 net tons per train in 1921 compared with 
an average for the southwestern region of 514. The Gulf 
Coast Lines in 1921 had an average of 610; the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, 468; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 473. 

The road has had an increase in average car load similar 
to that which it has had in revenue train load. In 1914 its 
revenue tons per loaded car were 14.45. In 1920 this had 
increased progressively to 21.10. The 1921 figure for revenue 
car load is not available, but that for net tons per loaded car 
is; in 1920 the I. & G. N. had a net tons per loaded car of 
24.5, and in 1921 of 24.7. The average for the southwestern 
region for the year was 25. Car miles per day in 1921 were 
22.1 as against the average in the southwest of .22.9; in 
1920, however, the I. & G. N. figure was 30.9 as against 
the region’s average of 23.5. The locomotive miles per loco- 
motive day in 1921 was 69.9 and in 1920, 92.8, whereas 
the average for the district was respectively 57.1 and 67.5. 


Earning Power 


An analysis of the International & Great Northern earn- 
ing power is complicated by the factor of federal control 
and by the necessity of reconciling the results of the high 
costs of labor and material characteristic of the past three 
or four years. The road did not do well while it was being 
operated by the government. It had a standard return of 
$1,394,946. 

The International & Great Northern has practically no 
other income than that received from the operation of 
its own property. This brings us to the important fact that 
the government compensation of $1,394,946 was about $200,- 
000 less than the interest charges on the property, which, 
for the past several years have run above $1,500,000 annu- 
ally and which, as of June 30, 1922, are placed at the exact 
figure of $1,597,175. The fixed interest charges of the new 
company are set at $1,179,000, a reduction from the present 
interest charges of $418,175. The road has been operating 
at a deficit running from $300,000 to $400,000 and the evi- 
dence on the whole is that the property, even without any 
great expansion of traffic, should be able to earn its fixed 
charges without difficulty. 

There is a certain interest in examining what the road did 
during the period of federal control, although the great im- 
provement which has been made since that time gives these 
figures, at present, largely an academic interest only. The 
year 1917 was the best year in the company’s history. It 
had a net after rentals in that year of $3,254,787. In 1918, 
the first year of federal control, the road had a net railway 
operating income of $1,378,645 or, in other words, it ap- 
proximated its standard return. In 1919, however, there was 
a deficit of $1,404,787, and in 1920, a further deficit of 
$1,749,257, which latter deficit the government had to make 
up partly through standard return for two months and 
guaranty for six. 


Difficulties in 1921 


The year 1921 was not a good year for the company. It 
had a sharp falling off in traffic. In September it experi- 
enced an extremely severe storm in the San Antonio and 
Brazos Valley district which resulted in 72 washouts varying 
from 15 ft. to 5,000 ft. in length. The traffic was restored 
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in eight days, but the operating expenses were increased 
$225,000 for repairing the damage and the road, in the 
meantime, lost a considerable volume of traffic which 
otherwise might have carried. The International & Great 
Northern had a private train service strike of its own at 
the time of the general strike threat last November. Never 
theless, even with all these difficulties, the road came through 
the year with a deficit after rentals of $324,441; a deficit 
to be sure, but an amount $1,400,000 less than the deficit 
in 1920. 

The corporate income account for 1921, when it is issued 
in the near future, will very likely make a poor showing 
for the year but this will be explained by the special condi- 
tions of a very trying year, the like of which presumably 
will not be experienced again in the same degree. The matter 
of revenues and expenses is complicated by the varying 
freight rates and varying costs. Because of this situation it 
seems hardly advisable to attempt an analysis of the figures. 
They are, however, given in the table in some detail. The 
revenues show the usual increase over a term of years result- 
ing from a combination of increased traffic and an increased 
rate per ton per mile, whereas the expenses show a similar 
or even greater increase due to increased labor and material 
costs. 

An interesting feature is the operating ratio. In 1914 this 
was 80.92; in 1915, 86.66, but in 1916 it reduced to 72.31, 
and in 1917, to 68.71. It increased in 1919 to 105.40. In 
1921 the figure was 92.15. 


J. W. Kendrick’s Opinion 


J. W. Kendrick, in his communication which is included 
with the reorganization plan, estimates that the property 
should be able, in 1923, to have a net income available for 
interest and dividends of $3,031,512; in 1924, of $3,178,135, 
and in 1925, of $3,326,821. “If my recommendations with 
respect to operation and management are adopted,” he says, 
“it will in my judgment be practicable to operate the road 
for not to exceed 76 per cent of its operating revenue, as 
stated in my report. Allowing eight per cent for taxes, hire 
of equipment and rental of joint facilities, in accordance 
with the results that have been obtained in the past, 16 per 
cent of the gross earnings would be available for interest 
charges and dividends.” 

Mr. Kendrick adds: “There is absolutely no reason why 
the results indicated in my report cannot be obtained, or 
why the International & Great Northern System cannot take 
a place with the best of the southwestern and Texas railroads 
as far as quality and economy of its operation are concerned.” 

At present the International & Great Northern is doing 
very much better than it did at this time last year. It oper- 
ated in March with a net after rentals of $61,701 as com- 
pared with a deficit in March of 1921 of $178,005. For the 
three months it had a net after rentals of $87,853 as com- 
pared with a deficit in the first three months of 1921 of 
$534,112. Its operating ratio in March was 84.7; for the 
three months, 88.1. 





Tue GASOLINE purchased by the Illinois Central in 1921 was 
enough to have run an automobile, at the rate of 20 miles to 
the gallon, more than 400 times around the earth. It would 
keep the car going continuously 24 hours a day at 20 miles an 
hour for more than 50 years. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN 
AND ENGINEMEN has been holding a convention in Houston, Tex., 
which, it is estimated, has cost $52 a minute. There was one 
delegate present from each of the 904 lodges and his pay wa 
$8 a day besides expense money amounting to $6. The conven- 
tion of this organization in 1919, which was held in Denver, 
Colo., cost more than $600,000. It was in session 32 working 
days. 
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The Freight Claim Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation will hold its thirty-first annual convention at Denver, 
Colo., June 20, 21 and 22. 


Clifford Thorne, of Iowa, ran for the United States Senate 
in the Republican primaries in that state on June 5. The votes, 
when counted, showed that he came in a poor second. He 
received less than one-fifth of the total number of votes cast 
and less than 40 per cent of the number received by the suc- 
cessful candidate. 


Fines Amounting to $500 and costs were imposed on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Federal 
Court at New Haven, Conn., on June 1, for violation of the 
hours of service law in connection with working time of 
trainmen. The government brought suit on 12 counts, but 
on seven of them the prosecution was abandoned. 


President W. G. Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men has been re-elected, defeating Vice-Presidents Fitzpatrick and 
Whitney. W. N. Doak, vice-president, was elected senior vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Fitzpatrick. T. R. Dodge, assistant to 
president; A. E. Kind, general secretary and treasurer, and D. 
L. Cease, editor, were re-elected by acclamation. Messrs. Lee 
and Dodge have been officers of this organization uninterruptedly 
for 27 years, and secretary King for 25 years. 


The Newfoundland Railway resumed train service on May 
23, after a suspension of eight days, owing to lack of funds 
to pay the wages of the trainmen. The management of the 
road said that the financial difficulty was due to the neglect 
of the government to make payments which had been agreed 
upon. It appears that the resumption of service follows a 
temporary advance of money by the government, made with 
the expectation that a permanent settlement of the difficulty 
would be reached by June 3. 


The California Limited, No. 3, westbound, and the “Scout,” 
No. 10, eastbound, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, col- 
lided about 4 a. m. on May 29, near the bridge across the Mis- 
sisippi river opposite Fort Madison, lowa, and the engineman 
of the Limited and the fireman of the “Scout” were killed. The 
two other members of the engine crews sustained severe in- 
juries and a number of the passengers received minor injuries. 
Both engines and two baggage cars were derailed and badly 
damaged. Preliminary investigation indicates that the collision 
was due to the westbound train running past a stop signal. 


The Wrecking of an Automobile on a crossing by the west- 
bound Pacific Express, No. 7, of the Erie Railroad, in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on the morning of June 6, resuited in the 
serious scalding of the engineman and fireman, burning gaso- 
line having been thrown over them at the moment of collision 
by the explosion of the tank of the automobile. The auto- 
mobile was a truck, stopped on the crossing because of an 
obstacle in the shape of an ash cart, and the driver and two 
other men on the truck were killed. The report that the 
locomotive was derailed in this accident appears to have been 
incorrect. 


Columbus & Greenville Abandons Branch Line 


Train service over the Webb branch (34 miles in iength) of 
the Columbus & Greenville, was discontinued on May 27, the 
Mississippi Railroad Commission having granted authority for 
the abandonment. Very little traffic has been handled over this 
line in recent years, except during the cotton season. An ap- 
plication is now pending in the federal court for authority to 
sell the road at public auction. A meeting of the citizens of 
“eflore county who are served by the Webb branch was held 
last week and steps were taken to raise the necessary funds to 
purchase the line. 
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Station Agents to Meet 


The Freight station Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, formerly the American Association of Freight Agents, 
will hold its annual meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., beginning on June 20. The program for this 
meeting, besides the reports from both the standing and special 
committees, provides for a list of topics on which sectional or- 
ganizations have prepared papers for a general discussion, 


Imprisoned Trainmen Pardoned 


Charles L. Evans and Walter Yeakel, conductor and engine- 
man, whe in March last were sentenced to imprisonment—9 
months and 6 months respectively—and were fined $500 each, on 
account of their responsibility for the disastrous collision on 
the Philadelphia & Reading at Woodmont, Pa., on December 5, 
1921, were pardoned by the governor of Pennsylvania on May 31. 
The action of the governor was recommended unanimously by 
the State Pardon Board, following an inquiry in which the rail- 
road company signified its willingness to give employment to the 
two men. It is said that the jury which convicted Evans and 
Yeakel was out all night and took more than 200 ballots. 


Unions May Be Sued for Damages 


The United States Supreme Court on June 5 handed down a 
decision to the effect that under sections 7 and 8 of the Sherman 
anti-trust law labor unions are suable; and that actions may be 
brought against them for damages for which they may be re- 
sponsible by illegal conduct in connection with strikes. The 
court held that funds collected for strike purposes are assessable 
to pay the damages. This decision was rendered in the case of 
the United Mine Workers of America against the Coronado 
Coal Company of Arkansas. The court held, however, that in 
this case the national organization was not responsible for the 
damage and it ordered a retrial of the case against the district 
organization of the union. 


Officers of Master Boiler Makers’ Association 


At the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association, which was held in Chicago on May 23-26, 
the following officers were elected: president, Thomas Lewis, 
general boiler inspector, Lehigh Valley, Sayre, Pa.; first vice- 
president, E. W. Young, general boiler inspector, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Dubuque, Ia.; second vice-president, Frank 
Gray, general foreman boiler maker, Chicago & Alton, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; third vice-president, Thomas F. Powers, assistant 
general foreman, boiler department, Chicago & North Western, 
Oak Park, Ill.; fourth vice-président, John F. Raps, general boiler 
inspector, Illinois Central, Chicago; fifth vice-president, W. J. 
Murphy, general foreman boiler maker, eastern region, Pennsyl- 
vania System, Allegheny, Pa.; secretary, Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt street, New York; treasurer, W. H. Laughridge, gen- 
eral foreman boiler maker, Hocking Valley, Columbus, Ohio. 


Decision in Stoker Infringement Suit 


In the suit brought by the Locomotive Stoker Company against 
the Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Delaware a decision has recently been rendered by 
Judge Morris which sustains the claim of infringement advanced. 
by the Locomotive Stoker Company under its Street Patent No. 
1,130,443. Claims 1 and 2 of this patent were urged and both 
of them were held valid and infringed by the Elvin Stoker. 
These claims read as follows: 

1. In a locomotive, the combination with the boiler furnace 
and its firing door of a mechanical stoker apparatus mounted on 
the locomotive and comprising a fuel receptacle below the firing 
door, an elevator for conveying the fuel from said receptacle 
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to a point above the level of the fuel bed, and means for deliv- 
ering the fuel therefrom into the furnace. 

2. In a locomotive and tender, the combination with the boiler 
furnace of a mechanical stoker apparatus mounted on the loco- 
motive and comprising a fuel receptacle below the firing floor, 
means below said floor for delivering fuel from the tender into 
said receptacle, an elevator for conveying the fuel from said 
receptacle to a point above the level of the fuel bed, and means 
for delivering the fuel therefrom into the furnace. 

Judge Morris also decided that the Gee Patent No. 1,082,419, 
which was involved in this suit, was not infringed, and dismissed 
the bill as to it. The Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company states 
that it will take an appeal from the decision, as to the Street 
patent, 


Program of Purchases and Stores Meeting 


The program of the third annual meeting of Division VI—Pur- 
chases and Stores, American Railway Association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., June 19, 20 
and 21, is as follows: 


Monpay, JUNE 19 

Opening exercises, including addresses by R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent, American Railway Association; W. G. Besler, first vice- 
president, American Railway Association; Elisha Lee, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania System, Eastern Region; and by the 
chairman of the Division, H. E. Ray, general storekeeper, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Reports of the following committees: 

General committee. 

Subject 1, Stores Department Book of Rules. 

Subject 2, Classification of Material. 

Distributing and Accounting for Gasoline, by L. V. Hyatt. 

TuEspAy, JUNE 20 
Reports on 

Subject 4, Material Accounting and Mechanical Facilities. 

Subject 21, Unit Piling of Materials and Numerical Numbering 
System (moving picture illustration of unit piling). 

Subject 16, Supply Train Operation. 

Subject 10, Scrap Classification—Handling and Sales. 

Subject 12, Purchasing Agents’ Office Kecords. 

Subject 3, Reclamation of Material. 

Inventories, by D. C. Curtis. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 
Reports on 

Subject 13, Forest Products. 

The Need of a Sinking Fund to Care for Deterioration, 
Obsolescence and Other Losses Incidental to the Handling, 
Use and Distribution of Materials, by H. H. Laughton. 

Subject 15, Buildings and Structures and Facilities. 

Office Routine in Purchasing and Stores Departments, by 
E. W. Thornley. 

Stationery, Including Repairs to Typewriters, by C. B. Tobey. 

Educating Employees of the Store Department for Their Duties, 
by A. S. McKelligon. 

The Human Equation in Railway Service of Supply, by M. J. 
Wise. " ° 

Subject 19, Fuel Conservation Joint Committee. 

Report of Memorials Committee 

Election of officers. 

The meetings will convene sharp at 9:00 a.m. Morning sessions 
only will be held, in order that the members may have ample 
opportunity for visiting the exhibits on Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier. 


“Prosperity Special” Attracts Crowds 


The “Prosperity Special,” the train of 20 monster locomotives 
(reported in the Railway Age of June 3) which was sent from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., on May 26, to 
the Southern Pacific Company, reached East St. Louis, Ill., on 
schedule and is now on the second lap of its journey which will 
end at Corsicana, Tex., where the locomotives will be turned 
over to the Southern Pacific. In Pennsylvania and Ohio, along 
the route followed by this half-mile train, thousands of men, 
women and children, including state and city officials, school 
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teachers and students, members of chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, manufacturers, etc., were on hand to see the train as it 
went by. At Mansfield, Ohio, the train stopped a half ir 
while the Chamber of Commerce, manufacturers and school 
children in a body conducted a review. At Fort Wayne, the 
engines were placed at Schiney Park where a grand stand and 
music pavilion had been erected. Here the president of the 
Indiana Chambers of Commerce addressed 4,000 people. At 
Indianapolis the locomotives stood at the passenger station over 
the week end and a “prosperity” celebration was held at which 
Governor McCray of Indiana and former Senator A. J. Beveridge 
of that state spoke. Similar celebrations occurred at numerous 
other stops. At St. Louis the train was transferred from the 
Pennsylvania to the St. Louis.Southwestern. A luncheon was 
served on Tuesday to railroad officials, state and city authorities 
and leading manufacturers, following which motion pictures wer 
taken of these men in official review of the train. The train 
left East St. Louis on June 7 and travelled by the main line of 
the Cotton Belt through Jonesboro, Ark., Pine Bluff, and 
Texarkana. It is scheduled to arrive at Corsicana on June 12. 


o 


April Earnings 3.93 Per Cent 


The railroads in April had a net operating income of $50,256,800, 
which on an annual basis represented a return of 3.93 per cent 
on their tentative valuation, according to reports filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In April, last year, their net 
operating income amounted to $29,856,600, or at the annual rate 
of return of 2.33 per cent, while in March this year it was 
$83,511,400, or 5.83 per cent. 

The tabulations are based on reports filed by 201 Class I rail- 
roads, having a total mileage of 236,167 miles. 

Operating revenues in April totaled $416,853,600, or 3.8 per 
cent less than for the same month last year; operating expenses 
$336,178.400, or 10% per cent reduction. 

Fifty-nine roads—28 in the Eastern district, 2 in the Southern 
and 29 in the Western—had operating deficits in April. In March, 
there were 36. 

For the first four months this year, the net operating income 
of the railroads totaled $211,278,394, compared with $57,408,900 
during the same pericd last year. This is at the annual rate of 
return of 4.36 per cent, compared with 1.18 per cent during the 
first four months in 1921. 

By districts the operating revenues for April were: Eastern, 
$206,104,100, a reduction of 2.8 per cent; operating expenses, 
$165,773,700, a reduction of 9.4 per cent; net operating income, 
$26,607,700, or at the annual rate of 4.42 per cent. 

Southern, operating revenues, $57,571,000, an increase of 1.3 
per cent; operating expenses, $43,875,900, a decrease of 12.3 per 
cent; net operating income, $9,712,300, or at the annual rate of 
return of 5.62 per cent. 

Western, operating revenues, $153,178,300, a decrease of 69 
per cent; operating expenses, $126,528,770, a decrease of 11.4 
per cent; net operating income, $13,936,700, or at the anual 
rate of return of 2.76 per cent. 


New Merger of Three Steel Companies 


Announcement is made of the adoption of a plan by which the 
properties of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, and the Inland Steel Company 


will be unified in the ownership of the Midvale Steel Company,. 


whose name will be changed to the North American Steel Com- 
pany, or some other appropriate name. The terms of the plan 
are as follows: All existing obligations of the three companies 
are to be assumed by the unified company. Existing preferred 
and common stocks will be changed into preferred and common 
stocks of the unified company. The new preferred stock is to 
have a par value of $100 per share, is to be 7 per cent cumulative, 
is to be redeemable at $115 per share and accrued dividends, and 
is to be convertible for twelve years into new common stock 
at the rate of five shares of new common for four shares of new 
preferred. The common stock is to be without par value. 

All assets of the three companies are to be owned by the unified 
company, except the Nicetown plant (the armor-making, ordnance 
and forging plant) of the Midvale Steel Company, which is to 
be transferred to a separate company with a capital of 500,000 
shares without par value. 

Participation in the new stock will be as follows: 
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Under the plan Midvale Company stockholders are to receive 
75 per cent in new common stock and 25 per cent in stock of the 
company formed to take over the Nicetown plant. 

Republic Iron & Steel preferred stockholders are to receive 
dividends in cash up to the date when the new preferred dividend 
begins to accrue, and 100 per cent in new preferred stock. 

Republic Iron & Steel common stockholders are to receive 
170 per cent in new common stock. 

Inland Company stockholders are to receive 25 per cent in 
new preferred stock, which is to be purchased from them at $95 
per share, and 70 per cent in new common stock. 

It is intended to provide $20,000,000 additional cash working 
capital by the sale of common stock. Negotiations are pending 
for the acquisition of other properties, but, irrespective of the 
outcome of these negotiations, Midvale, Republic Iron & Steel 
and Inland propose to proceed with the plan, Messrs. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. have agreed to act as bankers for the plan. 

A statement was subsequently sent to the stockholders of three 
companies, in part as follows: It is proposed that the Midvale 
and Inland companies will consolidate and merge and take the name 
North American Steel Corporation. This corporation, hereinafter 
called the company, will acquire, subject to its liabilities, the 
assets of the Republic Company. Before the unification of the 
properties, Midvale will place its Nicetown plant and certain assets 
and liabilities connected with the operation of it in a separate 
corporation, stock of which will be distributed pro rata among 
the stockholders of the Midvale company, as hereinafter stated. 
This separate corporation will thereafter continue as a separate 
enterprise for the manufacture of the ordnance, armor plate and 
special steel products to which it is adapted. 


Upon the consummation of the plan, the issued capital will be as fol- 
lows: Bonds and other fixed charge obligations, $79,173,500; new pre- 
ferred stock of $100 par value, $50,331,475; shares of new common stock 
without par value, $3,309,612. ; 

The $79,173,500 bonds and fixed charge obligations will consist of 
$60,599,500 bonds and guaranteed obligaticns of the Midvale Company, 
or its subsidiaries; $13,357,000 bonds and other obligations of the Re- 
public Company or its subsidiaries, and $5,217,000 bonds and other obli- 
gations of the Inland Company, all of which, in addition to the other 
liabilities of the three corporations, are to be assumed by the company. | 

The $50,331,475 preferred stock is to be 7 per cent cumulative and is 
to be convertible until July 1, 1934, into common stock at the rate of 
four shares of preferred stock for five shares of common. It is to be 
redeemable at the option of the company at 115 per cent and accrued 
dividends. Of the amount to be presently issued, $25,000,000 par value 
is to be issued_to provide in part for the acquisition of the properties of 
the Republic Company, and $25,331,475 par value is to be issued and 
the proceeds thereof, amounting to $24,064,901, is to be paid by the 
company to the stockholders of the Inland Company. : 

The 3,309,612 shares of no par value common stock are to be issued 
as follows: To Midvale shareholders, 1,500,000 shares; to provide in 
part for the acquisition of the properties of Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, 510,000 shares; to iniand shareholders, 709,281 shares; to be sold 
for cash, 590,331 shares. ; 

On completion of the plan, each holder of one share of stock of Mid- 
vale Company will be entitled to receive: (1) Three-fourths of a share 
of the new common stock; and (2) one-fourth of a share of stock of the 
corporation which is to take over the Nicetown plant. Each holder of one 
share of stock of the Inland Company will be entitled to receive: (1) 
$23.75 in cash, and (2) seven-tenths of a_share_ of the new common 
stock. Each holder of one share of stock of the Republic Company will 
be « ‘titled to receive: (1) with respect to each share of preferred 
stock, one share of new preferred stock and an amount of cash necessary 
to provide for the then unpaid dividends on such preferred stock of the 
Republic Company; (2) with respect to each share of common stock, one 
and seven-tenths shares of new common stock. 

It is intended that a syndicate will be formed to provide for the cash re- 
quirements of the plan, including the provision of $20,000,000 additional 
cash working capital, which will make the total working capital éf the com- 
pany over $100,000,000. 

Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have agreed to act as bankers for the plan. 

The plan contemplates that the company will sell to Mr. Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, for services rendered, 25,500 commen shares at $10 per share, 
and to Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 59,500 common shares at $10 per share. 

It is estimated that upon the consummation of the plan, the fixed charges 
of the company wil! amount to $3,913,085 per annum (which is about 74 
cents per ton of rated ingot capacity) and the preferred stock dividends to 
$3,523,203 per annum (which is about 67 cents per ton of rated ingot 
capacity). The total rated ingot capacity of the company will be 5,249,000 
tons per annum. f 

The book value as of December 31, 1921 (which is far below the present 
replacement figures) cf total net assets of the Midvale, Republic and Inland 
companies, including the $20,000,000 new cash working capital (but excluding 
the Nicetown plant) totals about $284,000,000. ‘ 

The earnings of these three companies (exclusive of the Nicetown plant 
earnings) applicable to dividends oa the preferred and common stock, that 
is, after deduction of bond and other interest, federal and other taxes and 
adequate depreciation, as compiled from the annual accounts for the ten 
years ending December 31, 1921, averaged $20,462,248 per annum and were 
as follows: 





FOR OE ere $7,435,421 it a ees ei eee $60,257,399 
Poreaelegrn ge pealen ees 10,164,892 oe 34,598,221 
Rvisraigna toe sols! 6 areintve wien 3,379,545 -- 11,612,487 
Joe cvcesiocweecscec se 13,702,110 22,429,534 

ids eethe sae eeeete o's 52,595,325. 1921 ......++++-(Loss) 11,552,446 


Since the year 1916 the three companies have expended more than $120,- 
000,000 for improvements and additional facilities, greatly increasing capac- 
ity and reducing operating costs so that the earnings reported for the past 
ten years do not fully reflect the earning power of the three companies as 
now situated. 
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The Southern Pacific reports the shipment from San Francisco 
fer New York on June 4, of a trainload of silk, 351 tons, en 
route from Japan. This silk is valued at $5,600,000, and occupies 
19 cars. 


Senator Capper of Kansas has introduced in Congress a 
bill to repeal Section 28 of the Jones merchant marine act, which 
provides that preferential rates by railroad on export and import 
freight shall be restricted to traffic carried on the ocean by 
American vessels. The Shipping Board is now holding hearings 
in various parts of the country regarding the method of enforce- 
ment of this provision of the law. 


The Federal Sugar Refining Company of New York has entered 
suit in the Hudson County Supreme Court at Jersey City, N. J., 
against the Lehigh Valley Railroad to recover $611,331 for sugar 
lost in the Black Tom explosion and fire of July 31, 1916. The 
refining company contends that the railroad was negligent in 
allowing the sugar to be stored at Black Tom when it was known 
there was danger of an explosion. 


The movement of coal from the mines on the Cumberland 
Valley division of the Louisville & Nashville, which has been 
very heavy since the beginning of the countrywide strike in the 
bituminous mines, broke all records on May 29, the number of 
cars sent to Cincinnati on that day totaling 1,229. In normal 
times the number of cars loaded daily at the mines on the Cum- 
berland Valley division is about 800. 


Coastwise steamship lines operating between New York and 
Gulf of Mexico ports expect a lull in freight until July 1. These 
lines, while carrying freight generally at a lower rate than do the 
rail carriers, are similarly affected by the cut and shippers who 
ordinarily maintain a steady flow of commodities will probably 
hold off until the new rates become effective. After July 1, ac- 
cording to a representative of one of the larger coastwise lines, 
there is prospect of a very large business. Representatives in the 
south have been sending excellent reports as to prospects for the 
summer and fall business. 


Observation cars are to be restored on August 1 on the fastest 
limited trains of the Pennsylvania System running between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington on the east, and 
Chicago and St. Louis on the west. These cars- were discontinued 
as a war measure in December, 1917. The trains are the Broad- 
way Limited, east and west bound, the St. Louisan, and the 
New Yorker. Observation cars will be continued in service 
until December 1, when they will-be withdrawn for the winter. 
A similar improvement is announced for the Twentieth Century 
Limited, of the New York Central. 


Coal Production 


The ninth week of the coal strike (May 29-June 3) will show 
a decrease in production, largely because of the observance of 
Memorial Day, according to the Geological Survey. The returns 
so far received point to an output of between 4,550,000 and 4,750,- 
000 tons. Production of anthracite remains practically zero. 

For the eighth week (May 22-27) complete returns indicate 
an output of 4,856,000 tons of bituminous coal and 10,000 tons 
of anthracite. 

Loadings on Monday of the ninth week were 15,082 cars, the 
largest for any Monday since the strike began. Following is 
the daily record: 


lst week 5th week 7th week 8th week 9th week 
ee Oe 11,445 11,598 13,366 14,772 15.082 
oe 11,019 12,160 12,830 15,085 11,142 
Wednesday ..... 11,437 12,861 13,422 14,677 15,097 
ci 11,090 12,487 13,445 14,573 13,823 
|. ae . 11,296 12,778 14,036 15,202 vaawene 
Saturday «0.60. &,888 11,265 12,357 12,662 mannan 


No great change in the number of men on strike has ye 
occurred. Production is increasing very slowly in the /Connells- 
ville region, and more rapidly in southeastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision 
finding rates on grain, grain products, hay and straw and related 
articles taking the same rates or rates basing thereon from 
points in Oklahoma to points in Texas to be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial and it has prescribed a scale of reasonable and 
non-prejudicial rates. 


The commission has suspended from June 1 until September 29 
the operation of schedules, which propose increases in rates on 
hosiery from Beaver Dam and Waupun, Wis., to Ohio River 
points, Elkhart, Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Ind. The present 
rate to Ohio River points is 70 cents per hundred pounds. The 
proposed rates range from 101% to 128% cents per hundred 
pounds. 


Potato Embargo Cancelled 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Commis- 
sioners Aitchison and Potter sitting, held an informal conference 
on June 5 with representatives of the Pennsylvania Railroad, of 
the Port of New York Authority, and other New York inter- 
ests upon a protest filed by the Port of New York Authority 
against an embargo issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad against 
the delivery of potatoes at Pennsylvania stations in New York, 
Jersey City and Brooklyn, to go into effect at midnight on June 5. 

A similar embargo was levied about two weeks ago and was 
cancelled, before becoming effective, at the request of New York 
interests. 

After full discussion Division 5 expressed the opinion that the 
embargo ought not to be retained without further conference 
because it would seriously disrupt long established conditions. 
It suggested that the embargo be cancelled and that suggestion 
was accepted by the Pennsylvania under protest. 

The commission’s director of its Bureau of Service, John C. 
Roth, will investigate the situation on the ground. 

The embargo was ordered because of serious congestion at the 
principal delivery piers, the total number of cars of potatoes re- 
ceived by the Pennsylvania at New York in the month of April 
having been more than 5,000. To relieve this congestion the 
road has just established a new delivery yard’ at Kearney, N. J., 
about five or six miles west of New York, and had requested 
consignees to send their trucks to that place for their freight. 
Potato merchants, in their protest, complain that such a change 
in the place of unloading would be very costly to them, and 
express doubts as to whether the ferryboats could accommodate 
the large number of trucks which would be necessary to move 
their wagons. They complain also that the railroad is offering no 
reduction in the transportation rates while it would shorten its 
haul about five or six miles. The Port Authority is trying to 
provide additional pier room for delivery of perishable freight, 
so as to relieve the congestion at piers 27, 28 and 29. 


Court News 


Application of Florida Fencing Law 


Injury to animals from failure to fence makes the railroad 
liable under the Florida fencing statute only when the injury is 
inflicted by the operation of the company’s engines, cars or trains. 
The statute does not apply to an injury to a horse whose foot 
was caught in a defective switch connecting a main and a side 
track while the horse was attempting to cross the tracks.—S. A. L. 
vy. Coxetter (Fla.), 90 So. 469. 


United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States on June 5, at the 
request of counsel for the Southern Pacific, granted leave to file 
within 60 days a petition for a rehearing in the Southern Pacific- 
Central Pacific merger case. 
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Pay of Foremen While Gang Is Laid Off 


A case arose on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in con- 
nection with an extra gang that was laid off one day each week, 
the foreman contending that he was exempt from deductions from 
his monthly pay on this account. The decision of the board is 
that if the foreman is compensated on a monthly basis for all! 
service rendered, including time worked in excess of the regular 
working hours or days assigned, he should receive not less than 
the monthly rate so established, provided he was ready and avail- 
able. If on the other hand the foreman is compensated on the 
monthly basis but is paid overtime for work performed after 
eight hours and for all work performed on Sundays and holidays, 
no valid claim can be made for time lost under the provisions of 
Section 8 Article V of the agreement.—Decision No. 896. 


Back Pay for State Holiday 


Members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
etc., employed by the Southern Pacific at freight stations in San 
Francisco, requested back pay for “Admission Day,” September 
9, 1921, on which date they were notified not to work, the day 
having been proclaimed a holiday by the governor of California. 
The Labor Board quoted rules 56 and 64 of the clerks’ national 
agreement in which seven holidays are listed of which either the 
employees or the employer may take advantage, unless other holi- 
days are mutually agreed upon. The Board believed that the 
carrier would have been well within its rights in seeking the 
employees’ concurrence in treating Admission Day as a holiday. 
However, in the absence of any such agreement, the Board de- 
cided that the daily-rated employees involved in this dispute are 
entitled to pay for that day.—Decision No. 960. 


No Overtime for Employees Required 


to Sleep on the job 

A case was recently presented to the Labor Board in which 
two employees of the American Railway Express Company re- 
quested overtime pay for sleeping in the express office each night 


for a period of approximately six months. The employees say’ 


that they were required to spend the nights in the office of the 
company in question at Rouses Point, N. Y., after the expiration 
of their regular day assignment. They were required to report 
every night at 11:30 p. m. to sign for all valuables which were 
to be delivered to morning trains and to remain at the office in 
charge of fires, lights, etc., until 6 a. m., the time their regular 
tour of duty commenced. The employer contended that for a 
number of years it had been the custom to have employees at 
certain offices remain in the building at night in the capacity 
of guards. Suitable and proper quarters are furnished free of 
charge to employees agreeing to this arrangement. The carrier 
further stated that this proposition was fully understood by all 
employees who availed themselves of these sleeping quarters. 
The Railroad Labor Board denied the claim of the employees.— 
Decision No. 907. 


Train Dispatcher Ordered Reinstated 


A case was brought before the Labor Board by the American 
Train Dispatchers’ Association requesting the re-instatement of 
a dispatcher at Pine Bluff, Ark., who had been dismissed by 
the St. Louis Southwestern on September 27, 1920, for alleged 
responsibility in connection with a failure to issue a slow order 
and which failure was said to have resulted in a derailment. 
Testimony developed that about 8 p. m. September 13, 1920, a 
message was filed at Camden, Ark., directing the issuance of a 
slow order requiring all trains to reduce speed to 10 miles an 
hour, three to five poles south of M. P. 325. It was claimed that 
the message was not transmitted to the relay office at Pine Bluff 
until 10:35 p. m. and that it lay in the latter office until 11:45 
p. m. when it was delivered to the night chief dispatcher. It 
was then claimed that the message was placed before the second 
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trick dispatcher (who was dismissed from the service) or the 
third trick man. The second trick dispatcher consistently denied 
having seen it and the night chief did not state definitely that he 
placed the message before the second trick dispatcher. The carrier 
claimed the Labor Board had no jurisdiction in this dispute but 
the board decided that it had, and ordered the second trick dis- 
patcher to be re-instated with seniority rights unimpaired; and 
that he be reimbursed for pay lost, less any amount earned in 
other employment.—Decision No. 967. 


Sheet Metal Workers in M, W. 
Department Included in Shop Crafts 


The Federated Shop Crafts brought before the Labor Board 
the cases of two employees in the maintenance of way department 
af the Northern Pacific who were working under the master 
carpenter, contending that these men should be classified as sheet 
metal workers and should be represented by the federated shop 
crafts. Both men were rated as bridge carpenters, one doing 
tinner’s work and the other pipe work in connection with water 
service. The road contended that these employees performed 
other mechanic’s work as it was assigned to them from day to 
day. The Labor Board ruled that these men are sheet metal 
workers in the sense in which this term is commonly understood, 
and that they come properly under the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the Federated Shop Crafts. Dis- 
senting opinions were filed by J. H. Elliott and Horace Baker. 
In the dissenting opinions it is pointed out that these men have 
been employed in the bridge and building department for several 
years. The fact was also emphasized that the character of the 
work there and of that done in the locomotive department are 
entirely different and that the line of demarcation between em- 
ployment in these departments has long been kept distinct. In 
their opinion the ruling of the Labor Board will create confusion 
between the work of the two departments.—Decisions 946 and 947. 


Rules Can Be Revised Only by Agreement 


In June, 1921, the Chicago Great Western announced its in- 
tention of abrogating the existing rules governing its clerical 
and station employees, which intention was carried out the fol- 
lowing month. The employees state that a majority of their 
number are members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, etc.; that the rules promulgated were not agreed 
upon by the railroad and representatives of the employees, or 
established in accordance with the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act; and that a conference was held between representatives 
of the employees and the management which the latter soon 
terminated with a statement that it did not propose to have 
another signed agreement similar to that of March, 1920. In 
the original submission to the Labor Board, the employees re- 
quested that the rules of the clerks’ national agreement be re- 
stored, but at the hearing this request was amended to the 
restoration of rules of the agreement dated March 30, 1920, 
pending a conference. The carrier contends that it has never 
had any contract relations with the brotherhood ip question, 
nor does it admit that such an organization has the privilege to 
legislate or make agreements for all or even a majority of the 
employees concerned; that a committee from the brotherhood 
stated in conference that it was prohibited from consenting to 
any changes in the existing rules, except those in the form of 
further concessions from the carrier; and that the committee 
further refused to approve a continuation of the rules that had 
been in effect since January 1, 1920, in the form that the manage- 
ment was willing to confirm, thereby forcing the latter to puh- 
lish the new set of rules; which it believed to be just and 
reasonable. The carrier further contended that since the pub- 
lication of its new set of rules there has been no indication on 
the part of the employees that the rules incorporated therein 
are unjust or unreasonable and that, therefore, a dispute within 
the meaning of the Transportation Act does not exist between 
the parties in question. In its decision the Labor Board stated 
that the carrier acted without authority when it published a new 
set of rules in lieu of the agreement of March 30, 1920, and 
that the matter should have first been referred to and decided 
upon by the Labor Board. Therefore the agreement of March 
30, 1920, is still effective until changed by an agreement with 
the employees in the manner provided by law.—Decision No. 963. 
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The American Monument to Brazil 


Brazil will celebrate the centennial of her freedom by an inter- 
national exposition to be held at Rio de Janeiro beginning Septem- 
ber 1. The principal nations of the world will be officially repre- 
sented, the United States government having appropriated 
$1,000,000 for America’s exhibits and official expenses. In con- 
nection with the exposition American friends of Brazil—especially 
those who have had commercial dealings there—are planning to 
give a monument to the country as a token of friendship, This 
monument is shown in the accompanying illustration. The large 
figure is called “Amicitia,” the Latin word for friendship, typifying 





“Amicitia” " 


the good feeling which exists between Brazil and our country. 
In one hand she bears a laurel wreath and in the other the flags of 
the two nations, The smaller figures represent four patriots— 
Washington and Lincoln of our country and Jose Bonifacio and 
Rio Branco of Brazil. The committee looking after the details 
of the presentation of this monument is made up of such men as 
Samuel Vauclain, C. M. Muchnic, Judge Elbert H. Gary, New- 
comb Carlton, Kermit Roosevelt and others. Americans who 
wish to be represented among the contributors toward /this project 
may make the necessary arrangements through John L. Merrill, 
president of All America Cables, Inc., 89 Broad street, New York. 
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Locomotives 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis contemplates buying about 10 
locomotives. 


Tue CENTRAL oF Brazit has ordered one Pacific type locomo- 
tive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue CENTRAL OF GeorGiIA has ordered 2 Mountain type locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Mississipr1 CENTRAL is having one locomotive repaired in 
the shops of the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue WesTeRN Meat Company (Swift & Co., Chicago) has 
ordered one 0-6-0 type locomotive from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue Boyne City Lumper Company, Boyne City, Mich., has 
ordered one 2-6-2 saddle tank locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Missouri Paciric is inquiring for 250, 50-ton ballast cars. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA & READING contemplates buying about 1,000 
gondola cars. 


Tue WEsTERN Paciric is said to be considering the purchase of 
a large number of refrigerator cars. 


Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN is reported to be contemplating 
purchasing new equipment next month. 


Tue AssAM-BencaL Raitways (India) are inquiring through 
the car builders for 250, 12-ton box cars. 


Tue InpDIAN State RAILWAYS are inquiring through the car 
builders for prices on 250 four-wheel steel box cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE & St. PAUvL is reported to be con- 
templating the early purchase of 2,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN is inquiring for 500 box cars 
and will have repairs made to 527 miscellaneous type box cars. 


Tue Unitep States MeTAts REFINING CoMpPANy has ordered 
7 dump cars of 20 tons’ capacity from the Magor Car Corporation. 


THE WaRASH is now inquiring for 1,500, 40-ton steel under- 
frame automobile box cars; also for 2,050, 50-ton gondola car 
bodies. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis is inquiring for 500 
box cars and 150 stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity and for 100 flat 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St> Louis will receive bids until 
June 12 for 1,000 single sheathed automobile cars and for an 
alternative of 1,000 double sheathed box cars. 


Tue Battimore & Onto, reported in the Railway Age of May 
27 as inquiring for 500 box car bodies, has ordered 1,000 box 
car bodies from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue RoxaANA PETROLEUM CoRPORATION, St. Louis, Mo., has 
ordered 25 insulated tank cars of 40 tons’ capacity from the General 
American Tank Car Corporation. The cars will hold 8,000 gal. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, has ordered 10 chlorine tank cars of 15 tons’ capacity equipped 
with 40-ton trucks, from the General American Tank Car Corpora- 
tion. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Ouro, noted in the Railway Age of May 
13 as inquiring for 500 ventilated box cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 
has ordered this equipment from the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company. 
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Tue Erte, reported in the Railway Age of May 27 as asking 
for prices on the repair of about 3,000 cars, will have 1,000 box 
cars repaired by the Standard Steel Car Company and 500 box 
cars repaired by the Illinois Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue CANADIAN NaTIonaL has ordered two 30-passenger gaso- 
line motor cars from Ledoux, Jennings, Ltd., Montreal. 


Tue FRANKForD ELEVATED Raitway, Philadelphia, Pa., re 
ported in the Railway Age of May 6 as asking for bids on 50 
steel passenger cars, has ordered this equipment from the J. G, 
Brill Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast Ling, reported in the Railway Age of 
May 6 as inquiring for 20 express cars and 10 coaches, has 
ordered this equipment from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poraticn, Harlan Plant. 


Track Specialties 


Tue Missourr Paciric is inquiring for 2,500 kegs of heat 
treated track bolts. 


Tue Cuicaco Rock Istanp & Paciric has placed an order 
with the Rail Joint Company for 10,000, 100 per cent joints. 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & TEXAs is inquiring for 800,000 tie 
plates, 300,000 of which are for 66-lb. rails and 500,000 for 85 to 
90-Ib. rails. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Detroir UNITED RaiLway has ordered a 36-in. lathe from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THe SouTHERN Paciric has ordered a 15-ton crane with 75 ft. 
span from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue ILLINoIs CENTRAL, in addition to its inquiry for 58 machines 
as reported in the Railway Age of June 3, is now inquiring for 17 
lathes of various types, eight draw cut-shapers, eight grinders, 
three drill presses, three milling machines, two threading machines, 
two driving wheel presses, one bolt heading and forging machine, 
one radial drill and one combination punch and shear. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN will receive bids until June 23 
for 493 barrels of machine oils of various brands, 50,000 gallons 
of burning oil, approximately 200,000 gallons of kerosene and 63 
cases of polar cup grease, all of which are to be supplied for a 
period ending December 31 of this year. 


Signaling 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal Company for automatic 
block signaling and electro pneumatic interlocking equipment re- 
quired in connection with the East Orange elevation work now 
under construction between Newark, N. J., and Orange. On the 
three-track section the middle track will be signaled for move- 
ments in both directions. The Roseville avenue mechanical in- 
terlocking will be superseded by an electro-pneumatic plant of 
31 levers. All main line signals are to be color-light. 


‘Tue Cuicaco Union Station’s block and interlocking signals 
to be installed by the Union Switch & Signal Company, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 20, page 1197, will include 
altogether 145 signals. All signals are to be of the position light 
type. The electro-pneumatic interlocking machine at the south 
approach will have a frame for 151 levers; 69 levers for 42 
switches and 38 double slips with M. P. frogs, and 52 levers for 
88 signals. At the north approach there will be a 95-lever frame: 
41 levers for 39 switches and 15 double slips and 33 levers for 
57 signals. The machines will have lever lights and illuminated 
track models of the spot-light type. Route locking is to be pro- 
vided throughout, with sectional release, and stick locking for 
all signals. All track circuits will be alternating current. The 
signal company will also instal a complete train starting system. 
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A. L. Pearson, secretary of Mudge & Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant to the president in addition to his 
secretarial duties. 


A. D. Halporn, who has been associated with the Philadel- 
phia sales staff of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, for some time, has now become a member of its 
New York sales force. 


C. E. Meyer has been placed in charge of railway sales of 
the railroad department recently organized by the Parish & 
Bingham Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. This new department 
has been formed for 
the purpose of manu- 
facturing pressed steel 
car parts and other rail- 
way specialties. P. O. 
Krehbiel, a former en- 
gineer of the same cor- 
poration, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer 
of the railroad de- 
partment. Mr. Meyer 
started in the railway 
supply business in 1911 
with the National Mal- 
leable Castings Com- 
pany at Cleveland. He 
left the employ of that 
company in February, 
1913, to enter the stores 
department of the Da- 
mascus Brake Beam 
Company, Cleveland. 
: With the exception of 
eighteen months in the military service in this country and in 
France, he has been in the continuous service of the latter 
company in its purchasing, operating and sales departments 
until his recent appointment as above noted. 





C. E. Meyer 


Harry B. Snyder, who recently returned from the foreign 
branch service of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of the Pilliod Company, 
30 Church street, New York City. 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, re- 
cently bought the Canton Sheet Steel plant. The plant will 
have a capacity of around 60,000 tons of ingots a month. 
This company’s products now include common and alloy steel, 
blooms, slabs, billets, plates, bars, rods, sheets and anti- 
corrosive Toncan iron. 


Frank Phalen, manager of sales of the New Yark district 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Co., for the past 15 years, has 
resigned to associate himself with his brother Charles G. 
Phalen in the firm of Phalen & Co., 342 Madison avenue, 
New York City. This firm handles railway equipment and 
specialties, also iron and steel products. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, McKeesport, Pa., has 
opened a branch office in Los Angeles, Cal., at 336 East Third 
street, under E. S. Jackman & Co., who will look after all of 
this company’s business west of Pittsburgh. William Ely 
Nelson, Pacific Coast representative, is in direct charge of 
the work. Fred J. Kuhlman, L. W. Mead and C. D. Moore 
will assist Mr. Nelson. 


Ralph Templeton, for several years manager of the Whit- 
man & Barnes Manufacturing Company’s New York office 
and store, will on July 1 assume an important position in 
the company’s executive offices in Akron, Ohio. Mr. Temple- 
ton entered the employ of the Whitman & Barnes organiza- 
tion in 1898 and has served it in various capacities continu- 
ously since that time. He was at first in the Akron office, 
then Detroit representative, and since 1910 manager of its 
New York store. 
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Joseph H. Perry, Jr., has been appointed Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Perry will have his office in the Finance Building. He 
was for a number of years with the engineering department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh. M. Roy Jackson, 
who was formerly vice-president in charge of the Philadel- 
phia office, has resigned. 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. has 
opened a sales office with a complete inspection bureau, at 
1864 Railway Exchange building, St. Louis, Mo., and has 
appointed Colonel N. C. Hoyles as district manager. He 
is a graduate of Queens University, and took a post-graduate 
course at the University of Toronto. In 1908 he entered the 
service of this company as an inspector at its Birmingham 
office and in 1912 was promoted to manager of that office. 
Two years later he was transferred to the Vancouver office; 
and at the breaking out of the war, he entered the service 
of the Canadian Army, serving with the British Pioneer Engi- 
neers Corps in France. He received decorations from both 
the French and British governments, and upon his release 
from the Army in 1919, he was appointed assistant sales 
manager at Cleveland. Since that time he has been consecu- 
tively assistant sales manager at New York and manager at 
Cincinnati, until his appointment to the new position above 
mentioned. 


W. B. Murray, chief engineer of the Miller Train Control 
Corporation, with headquarters at Danville, Ill, has been 
elected vice-president of that organization in addition to his 


present office. Mr. 
Murray was born at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., on 
August 5, 1875. He 


entered railroad service 
in 1893 and was suc- 
cessively a fireman and 
engineer of the Port- 
land Mt. Tabor Rail- 
way, Portland, Ore., 
until 1897. From that 
date until 1899 he was 
engaged in engineering 
studies at New Haven, 
Conn. In 1900 he en- 
tered the service of the 
Hill & Miller Elec- 
trical Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as con- 
struction engineer. Two 
years later he became 
chief engineer of Palais 
Royal and in 1905 he 
was general manager of the Murray Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company, while from 1907 to 1911 he was a consulting 
engineer. He first became connected with the Miller Train 
Control Corporation in 1909, and since 1911 he has devoted 
his entire time to this organization. 





W. B. Murray 


Federal Trade Commission Opposes Steel Merger 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued a formal com- 
plaint against the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company charging that the merger of the two 
companies will constitute an unfair method of competition 
in that it contains a dangerous tendency unduly to hinder 
competition and restrain commerce. The commission has 
reported to the Senate that the details of the plan are being 
carefully followed and so soon as the commission is in posses- 
sion of sufficient information it will make a further report as 
to the proposed merger of other steel companies. 


Obituary 


I. B. Lesh, general superintendent of the Railway Materials 
Company, Chicago, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, died 
in that city on May 22, 


Isaac Joseph, who was the founder of the Edna Brass 
Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and its president 
for over 20 years, died on May 23. 
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AMERICAN Raitway Express.—This company has called for 
bids for the construction of a brick building at Waukegan, II1., 
to cost approximately $12,000, 


BALtimore & Ounlo.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Vang Construction Company, Cumberland, Md., for the con- 
struction of a girder bridge at Gary, Ind., to cost approximately 


$50,000. 


Boston & ALBANY.—This company is contemplating the re- 
building of 17 culverts along its line. The company has recently 
completed a first-aid building at its Allston, Mass., shops, an 
additional baggage room at Natick, Mass., and additional ac- 
commodations for express traffic at Brookline, Mass. Steel 
trusses to carry air hoists for steel coach work have been in- 
stalled at the Allston shops and a gas pumping plant has been 
installed at Charlton, Mass. A new water line and a new steam 
line have been put in at West Springfield, Mass., and a new tie 
yard at the same point. A new rest room, locker room and 
machine shop have been built at North Adams Jct. and a new 
caller’s office and caboose supply store at Rensselaer, N. Y. An 
additional well has been provided for locomotive water supply 
at Chatham, N. Y. A new house and pit for a heavy track 
scale are being installed at Beacon Park yard. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the John Hayman & Sons Company, London, Ont., for the con- 
struction of a new freight shed and office building at Windsor, 
Ont. The office portion of the building will be 40 ft. by 60 ft. 
and the freight shed portion 40 ft. by 304 ft. The building will 
rest on concrete foundations and a basement will be provided 
under the office structure. The trucking and office floors will be 
finished entirely with hard maple and the roof throughout will 
be of tar and gravel. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company closed bids on May 
31 for the construction of a cast-iron pipe line three miles 
long at Kindersley, Sask., and for the construction of a four- 
mile line revision on the Grand Trunk Pacific between Ansell, 
Alta., and Bickerdike; also for a four-mile connection between 
the Bashaw and Battle River subdivisions near Camrose, 
Alta., and for a two-mile connection between the Viking 
and Battle River subdivisions at Ryley, Alta. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company is calling for bids for 
the construction of a five-stall brick addition to its roundhouse 
at Peru, Ind., to cost approximately $30,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company is calling for bids for 
the construction of terminal facilities at Peach Creek, W. Va., 
involving a five-stall engine house addition, a shop and store- 
room and a power house. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company will partially 
replace this season its bridge over the Platte river near Oreapolis, 
Neb., with a steel and concrete structure to cost about $400,000, 
the steel for which has been ordered from the American Bridge 
Company. The company has awarded a contract to B. J. Martin, 
Billings, Mont., for the construction of station extensions at 
Thermopolis, Wyo., as reported in the Railway Age for June 3. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—This company, which was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 27 as-calling for bids for the con- 
struction of the first section of the head house of its station along 
with other work, has awarded the contract for this work to the 
R. C. Wieboldt Construction Company, Chicago, and is calling 
for bids for the construction of the superstructure of the power 
plant. 


Cotorapo & SoUTHERN.—This company has obtained authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission and will undertake 
in the near future the construction of an extension of its Wichita 
Falls and Oklahoma line north from Byers, Tex., a distance of 
13.3 miles, to Waurika, Okla., where a connection will be made 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to provide a shorter 
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route for traffic into that section of the country tributary to 
Wichita Falls. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a 500-ton, two-pocket, four-track, automatic electric, reinforced 
concrete locomotive coaling station and sanding plant at South 
Junction, near Plattsburg, N. Y., this plant to provide overhead 
coal crushing facilities and to cost approximately $50,000. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—This company has 
undertaken the elimination of a number of grade crossings on its 
Black Rock branch. 


GreAT NoRTHERN.—President Budd of this company is reported 
to have announced plans te electrify the company’s lines in the 
Rocky mountains, the work probably not to begin until 1924. 


GuLr Ports TERMINAL.—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which on August 18, 1921, denied this company’s application for 
a certificate authorizing an extension in Baldwin and Mobile 
counties, Ala., has reopened the proceeding at the request of the 
Alabama Public Service Commission and has dismissed the case 
on the ground that no certificate is required. It appears that 
the construction of the proposed extension was begun several 
years ago and that by 1914 the clearing, grubbing and grading 
on 18 miles from the track end to the east side of Mobile Bay 
had been done and piles for trestles had been driven. Various 
delays were encountered which prevented the completion but, the 
report says, there is nothing to indicate that the construction of 
the extension was ever definitely abandoned. 


ILL1InoIs CENTRAL TERMINAL.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of an earth filled bulkhead to extend 435 ft. 
into Lake Michigan from the present shore line opposite Twenty- 
third street and on the center line of the proposed South Park 
boulevard viaduct, to the property line acquired by its company 
from the city of Chicago pursuant to its electrification program, 
this bulkhead to involve the placing of about 100,000 yards of ex- 
cavation from the lake bottom and to permit in conjunction with 
an extension to be made by the city the filling in of all submerged 
property acquired from the city. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company is asking for bids for the in- 
stallation of a mechanical hump and track scale, including a 
scale house and foreman’s house, at Centralia, Ill., the work to 
cost approximately $30,000. 


NASHVILLE, CHATANOOGA & St. Louts.—This company, jointly 
with the Mobile & Ohio, is receiving bids for a brick and stucco 
passenger station at Union City, Tenn., to cost approximately 
$20,000. 


St. Louts-SAn FRANcIScO.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the T. S. Leake Construction Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a passenger station at Jennings, Okla., to cost 
approximately $12,000. 


Yazoo & Mississippr VALLEY.—This company is accepting 
bids for the raising of its freight house at Vicksburg, Miss., in- 
cluding some filling and the placing of concrete team pavements, 
the total work to cost approximately $30,000. 


THE Boston & ALBANy has completed the new subway at the 
station at Springfield, Mass., and it was put in service on June 5. 
The subway connects the two stations on the north and south 
sides of the tracks, and has stairways leading to the three passenger 
platforms used by the trains at this station. The subway is eight 
feet in height and ten feet in width, and is constructed as a 
solid timber box, which has been waterproofed to keep the water 
out, the water being taken care of by a complete system of drainage 
below, so that it should be dry at all times. The timber box is 
plastered on metal lath on the inside, with an air space behind 
the plaster. The new subway is reached by stairs from each of 
the three platforms. The stairs are easy—two short flights in 
each stairway, and are equipped with Alundum anti-slip treads. 
The walls and ceiling are of cement plaster and the floor is of 
asphalt. The subway is lighted by electricity. The tracks are 
carried over the subway on an independent steel structure, which 
takes the weight entirely off the subway. The subway was built 
by the New England Construction Company, Springfield. 
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Artantic Coast Linge—Asks Authority to Acquire Control.— 
This company has filed an application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which has been set for a hearing for authority 
to acquire the Rockingham Railroad, which extends from Gibson 
to Rockingham, N. C., by purchase of more than 50 per cent of 
its stock. 


CENTRAL RatLroap oF NEw Jersey.—Annual Report—The an- 
nual report issued this week shows the following corporate in- 
come account for the year ended December 31, 1921: 


1921 *1920 
Operating revenues ......ceeeeeseeesrererees $52,660,998 $45,151,049 
Onerating CRBOMBRE oviccccccccvececccseeeeees 43,621,696 47,180,812 
Net operating revenue ......-eeeeeeeeeeeee 9,039,301 Def. 2,029,763 
Non-operating IMCOME ....+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 21,652,817 7,421,490 
Sn ero 30,692,118 5,391,727 
Date SRECUME. o.6ii6c0ttesereersonevesVeneenwe 3,017,327 2,997,392 
Rent for leased roads .........eeeeeeeeeeceee 2,329,646 1,962,685 
Interest on funded debt ........eeeeeeeeeeeess 2,90€ 888 2,460,050 
Mek ENE sche vee kao wero cin we sean beeee'e 21,355,232 Def. 2,528,481 
Dividends ......--+- sah "a ae a a a ay 3,841,152 2,743,680 
Balance for the year ......eeeeceerceeecece 17,514,080 Def. 5,272,161 


*Ten months ended Dec. 31. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ox10.—Annual Report.—The income account for 
the year ended December 31. 1921, follows: 


1921 1920 
OR right pre en CEN he See Re Pe TT $67,367,983 $72,433,294 
PRSSENGET 2.20. ccrccccscccccosccccccccece 11,739,627 11,814,187 
Total operating revenues, including other .. 83,687,958 90,190,745 

Operating expenses: 

5 stn of way and structures .......-- 12,170,021 12,850,938 
Maintenance of equipment ......-.-e-e+eeees 20,023,122 24,579,561 
NN Oe OU hed claea bese DORE STOR eH SSH - mgt - pty 
ee ee” ee 
Total operating expenses, including other .. 66,603,077 77,744,521 
Net operating revenue .......--eeeeeeeee eres 17,084,881 12,446,224 
Railway tax accruals ......---eeeeeeeeeeerees . 2,682,160 2,997,720 
Railway operating income .....-+++eeeeeeeees 14,382,012 | 9,446,264 
Net railway operating income ......----++++++: 13,660,926 11,158,326 
Corporate net railway operating income ...... 13,660,926 14,259,189 
ee errr errr ee Tey ee 14,781,677 16,160,773 
Interest Of) elite... ccccccesscsccvcccsesccses ontenare entetaes 

educti from gross income .........- ,589,0 174, 
b= ——— ‘ * eis : (Ed waa tale rehaegeweees 4,192,601 5,986,458 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—Asks Authority for Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to assume liability for 
$5,250,000 of 15-year, 514 per cent equipment trust certificates for 
the purchase of $7,025,637 of equipment, including 1,250 box cars, 
500 stock cars, 500 flat cars, 250 refrigerator cars, 250 gondolas, 
300 Hart convertible cars, 20 freight locomotives, 10 passenger 
locomotives, and 20 switching locomotives. The company expects 
to invite bids for the certificates and to sell them at not less 
than 97%. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—New Director —Franklin G. 
Robbins has been elected a director to succeed A, E. Wallace. 


Cuicaco Junction—Commission Asked to Modify Order— 
The trunk lines entering Chicago that protested against the ac- 
quisition by the New York Central of the Chicago Junction and 
the Chicago River & Indiana have filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking for a modification of its re- 
cent order authorizing the acquisition, asking the commission to 
find specifically whether the order was issued under paragraphs 
18 to 20 of Section 1, or under paragraph 2 of Section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. They also asked a finding as to whether 
the acquisition involves the consolidation of the carriers into a 
single system for ownership and operation and object because no 
certificate of convenience or necessity was included with the re- 
port, 


Cutcaco Unton Station.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue and sell $6,150,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds guaranteed by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. These bonds have been sold subject to 
the commission’s approval at 97. 
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Erie.—Annual Report—The corporate income statement for 
the year ended December 31, 1921, follows: 
1921 *1920 


IR SONNE. 6 ok sd cages on sees canes $113,539,098 $49,066,924 


Operating expenses ....., TO 105,157,156 43,931,676 
Net from railway operations ............e0. 8,381,942 5,135,249 
er ee 3,738,449 1,204,268 
Railway operating income .......+..+.eeeeeee- 4,600,588 3,923,235 
Net hire of equipment and joint facility rents. . 2,466,891 634,615 
Net railway operating income ..........+06. 2,133,697 3,288,620 
Total compensation, guaranty and net railway 
QUEUEING THBONG. (i545 o 0's 55s.50'ceenscaneeees cna aaitete 13,812,064 
Total non-operating income ..........eeeeeee 14,682,032 4,704,919 
Gross income ...... TC Per erer er 16,815,729 18,516,983 
Deductions from gross income .........e..0- 14,121,304 14,078,397 
SORE MN aivinaa chins 4 uSs ex dnduciaweahs 2,694,425 4,438,586 
PGES TO GIBKINE TUNIS ooo kiv vc ivceviasiccces 1,099,171 "976,015 
MU? Xiah chaatett acancasescieanaueaees 1,595,254 3,462,570 


*Operating results, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. 


Erte.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust Certificates.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to guarantee an issue of $4,500,000 of 15-year 5% per 
cent equipment trust certificates for the reconstruction of 5,000 
box cars, in accordance with an agreement with E. z. Stotesbury 
and the Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Annual Report—The annual 
issued this week shows the fol 
ended December 31, 1921: 


report 
lowing income account for the year 


1921 
Operating revenues: — 
IN hse alain a Saevarate ao keis Belay k $7,828,835 7,825 
SOE ese c ccc eeneeeesesccereneeceseeens 828, »825,592 
> oe ‘010.9 “oat 
Overating ——. s, C | 13,579,109 13,701,191 
Maintenance of way and structures ......... 2 
ee OE CUCISIIIND: o's Siva < ccawarcawins a sieses Patty 4 
ramc . : 6. ¢ 
T NOR cet heathens ck ceutnuon& cede ces 156,68 t 
ae paraemame eC ET Eee 5,112,881 5 saea73 
“Total railway operating “expenses 21222227 11218683 102390985 
Net from railway operations .............. Gas 2,360,474 a ostaee 
Railway tax accruals 805, aeoraet 


Railway operating incomes. 2.001.111.2711. SORMS $97,897 


Gractal Bomoperating income TTL, 442,789 1,161,822 
a = funded debt ees oe ; 3 ; ; : : é a eet a 
otal deductions from gross income ae 1,2: ’ 5 
ms tal deductions from gross income ........ »231,459 1,281,06 
Tacomse pelance tianstassed to pisdi ‘sod ‘ios’, «GTS. Beato 
Less federal profit and loss for 1920 ......... Pets ar et 

Net profit and loss—corporate .............. 766,704 1 387700 





IntinoIs CentRAL.—Authorized to Issue Common Stock.—Th 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an iss f 
$10,929,600 of common stock in conversion of a like siilaiaat of 
preferred stock, the issue of which was authorized by a c 
mission’s order of May 23. The preferred stock will onthe % 
Provision entitling the holder to convert it at his option pee 
common stock after September 1 on the basis of share for Pn 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NoRTHERN.—O berating 
article on another page of this issue entitled > 
G. N. Will Need Much Equipment,” 


Study.—See 
“Reorganized I, & 


_ Lone IsLtanp.—Authorized to Issue Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$980,000 of equipment trust certificates in connection with th 
procurement of 50 passenger cars. . 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie—Six Months’ 
Guaranty Certified—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
certified the amount of this company’s guaranty for the six 


months’ period of 1920 as $5,127,467, of which $592,467 was still 
to be paid. 


Missournr & NorTH ARKANSAS.—Operation 


V Resumed.—See 
article on another page of this issue. 


Mosite & Oxn10.—Authorized to Issue Equipment Notes.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $366,- 


000 of equipment notes in connection with the procurement of 10 
Mikado locomotives. 


New OrieAns, Texas & Mexico.—Asks Authority to Acquire 
Stock—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of a contract to purchase from P. S. 
Sterling the stock of the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway for $750,000 
and $250,000 of N. O. T. & M. 5 per cent income borids. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
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authority to issue $25,000,000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, series C, to be redeemable by October 1, 
1951, at 105, the proceeds to be used to retire a like amount of 
10-year, 7 per cent collateral trust gold bonds dated September 
1, 1920, thereby reducing the interest charge. It is desired to call 
the 7 per cent bonds at 105 on September 1. The company is in 
negotiation with J. P. Morgan & Co., for the sale of the bonds and 
unless the market changes expects to sell them to net not less 
than 90. 


Reaping Company.—New Directors—Samuel M. Curwen, 
president of the J. G. Brill Company, William A. Law, president 
of the Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Company, and Ira 
A. Place, a vice-president of the New York Central, have been 
elected directors. They succeed Hugh L. Bond, Jr., and Henry 
Pratt McKean, deceased, and Albert H. Harris, resigned. 

Modification of Dissolution Decree Ordered.—See Railway Age, 
June 3, 1922, page 1306. 

An order has been entered by Judges Buffington and Thomp- 
son of the United States District Court at Philadelphia permit- 
ting the Continental Insurance Company and the Fidelity- Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Company of New York to withdraw their pe- 
titions filed December 9, 1921, to set aside the sale by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company stock to the Reynolds syndicate, under the Reading 
dissolution plan. The insurance companies had asked leave to 
withdraw in a motion they filed February 28, 1922. The decree 
also provides that the Central of New Jersey and representa- 
tives of the Reynolds syndicate be given ten days in which to 
file answer to the Starr petition. 


TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & Georcia RatLway.—Asks Authority to 
Issue Securities—This company, which has been organized to take 
over the property of the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railroad, 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $400,000 of common stock and $400,000 of preferred stock. 


ToLepo, St. Louris & WeESTERN.—Annual Report—The income 
account for the year ended December 31, 1921, follows: 































1921 19 
Average miles of road operated ...........000. 454 154 
Operating reverues: 
EE. <<. ikas ats Raeeeed dak se cere peee-emeree $8,737,449 $10,766,900 
NN RE OOP re PRT EOE ee: 365,358 461,017 
Tete, MCOGINE GENET 2. cccccciccsece Socs 9,503,970 11,758,72 


Operating expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures ......... 1,531,323 2,317,092 
Maintenance of equipment ...............-- 1,966,428 2,371,601 
EL, | iconkia dias: OClale ne SUN AU aa Sin ERE 243,932 178,056 
TUOMEPOOTNIIOR 6.0.6 ccc cccectsccedtsosoves 3,383,736 4,425,344 
EE iawala Median abc icad rand Ke eee ees 194,390 201,312 
Total operating CXPENSES «. 22.22 cccereese 7,319,062 9,492,917 
Net revenue from railway cperations ......... 2,184,908 2,265,804 
ee eee re ee 438,369 350,150 
Railway operating income ..........ceseeeeeees 1,746,432 1,915,192 
Total non-operating income.........eeeeeeee 490,647 2,261,091 
ee Ee Tr eT eee ws 2,237,079 4,176,283 
Pees Gk TOE OE 8g clinic ino. eeed senaaeeess 697,679 *1,146,228 
Total deductions from gross income....... 1,093,088 3,814,807 
ek ND bo oo ate as eh ee elne nae esos 1,143,991 361.476 
Income applied to other reserve funds ........ 700 an 
Income balance transferred to credit of profit 
le PO Gani dae cncsdctund aceanawe ctes's 1,143,290 361,476 





*Includes interest on A. & B. gold bonds of 1917, amounting to $461,080 
defaulted. 

ToLtEpo TERMINAL.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue and sell to its proprietary lines $321,000 
of 4% per cent first mortgage gold bonds at 91.78. 


Vircinta & WeESTERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $1,500,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 50-year 
gold bonds guaranteed by the Virginian, the proceeds to be used 
to pay for the construction of a line now practically completed 
from Virwest to Glen Rogers, W. Va., 14.45 miles, now being 
operated by the Virginian. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated May 1, 1922, payments under 
Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 

(Continued on page 1367) 
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Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Southern Pacific Company and Proprietary Companies for 
the Year Ended December 31, 1921 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y., June 1, 1922. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN PaciFic CoMPANy: 
Your Board ef Directors submits this report of the operations and affairs 
of the Suvthern Pacific Company and of its Proprietary Companies for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1921. 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS 


As stated in last year’s report, your properties were operated by the 
Director General of Railroads during the first two months of 1920, and by 
your Company during the last ten months of that year. In the following 
tale, however, which shows the net railway operating income for the year 
1921 compared with that for the year 1920, the 1920 figures include the 
results from operation for the entire year, regardless of the change in 











eontrel: 
Year Ended Year Ended 
December December + Increase Pe: 
: 31, 1921 31, 1920 — Decrease Cent 
1. Average miles of 
road operated... 11,187.99 11,151.60 + 36.39 .33 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES 
a WOU. wcweéea $181,409,691.87 $183,416.522.60 — $2,006,830.73 1.09 
3. Passenger - 63,442,251.17  71,701,637.26 — 8,259,386.09 11.52 
4. Mailand express 11,935,604.42 13,660,156.92 — 1,724,552.50 12.62 
5. All other trans- 
portation 5,638,563.36 5,074,092.84 + 564,470.52 11.12 
6. Incidental 6,958,343.55 8,342,712.13 — 1,384,368.58 16.59 
7. Toint facility— 
Ee acee tes 166,168.78 105,349.51 + 60,819.27 57.73 
£ Joint  facility—- 
 « caveenies 56,257.82 30,967.01 — 25,290.81 81.67 
9. Total railway 
operating  rev- 
enues .......++$269,494,365.33 $282,269,504.25 —$12,775,138.92 4.53 








Rott way Operat- 
iNG EXPENSES 
10. Maintenance of 


Way and strue- 
DOE. axcecacacs $42,198,882.59 $48,465,465.26 — $6,266,582.67 12.93 
11. Maintenance of 


equipment 


49,188,143.35 59,548,392.36 — 10,360,249.01 17.40 

















12. Total mainte- 
RE iveieccwe $91,387,025.94 $108,013,857.62 —$16,626,831.68 15.39 
eS ree 4,182,340.14 3,490,706.53 + 691,633.61 19.81 
14, Transportation.. 104,744,036.41 117,227,797.91 — 12,483,761.50 10.65 
15. Miscellaneous ; 
operations . 4,153,650.67 5,609,062.74 - 1,455,412.07 25.95 
16. General ....... 8,521,539.30 8,112,651.83 + 408,887.47 5.04 
17. Transportatior 
for investment 
—Credit ...... 416,329.67 340,286.57 — 76,043.10 22,35 
18. Total railway 
operating ex- 
penses .......$212,572,262.79 $242,113,790.06 —$29,541,527.27 12.20 
19. Net revenue from 
railway opera- 
WO  vieacceuen $56,922,102.54 $40,155,714.19 +$16,766,388.35 





20. Railway tax ac- a 
eee $15,539,469.20 $14,792,063.67 $747,405.53 5.05 
21. Uncollectible rail- " . = 
Way revenues... 124,565.69 112,945.09 + 11,620.60 10.29 


22. Railway operat- 
ing income... $41,258,067.65 $25,250,705.43 +$16,007,362.22 63.39 
23. Equipment rents 











—Net ceemegn os 5,154,543.91 4,496,775.66 + 657,768.25 14.63 
24. Joint facility 

rents—Net aan 156,732.60 *558,414.27 + 715,146.87 128.07 
25. Net railway aes a i pay Meturton us 


operating income $35,946,791.14 $21,312,344.04 +$14,624.447.10 68.67 


* Credit. 


The figures for the year 1921, shown in the foregoing table, do not rep- 
resent the actual results from operations during the year, because the 
counts, as stated, include estimates of unaudited items, such as loss and 
damage claims and reparation claims, appertaining to operations during t 
guaranty period (March to August, 1920, inclusive). In the case of mat 
of these claims the Company’s liability cannot be definitely determined 
advance of final decision by State Commissions, by the Interstate Comme: 
Commission, or by the courts. They are included in the current accounts, 
because the Interstate Commerce Commission decided on December 15, 1921, 
that the operating income accounts for the guaranty period should be closed 
as of December 31, 1921, and that no item would be considered in connect 
with the Company’s claim under the guaranty provision of the Transport 
tion Act of 1920 unless taken into the accounts as of that date upon 
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actual or an estimated basis. If these guaranty period items were elim- 
inated from the accounts, the net railway operating income for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, would amount to $39,827,756.48. It should be 
understood, however, that, although these guaranty period items reduce 
the Net Railway Operating Income, they do not affect the Net Income for the 
year (line No. 55 of the inccme statement), because they result in a corre- 
sponding increas in our claim against the Government on account of the 
guaranty, which ‘s included in the account Miscellaneous Income appearing 
on line No. 41 of the income statement. ; i 

The following summarizes results of transportation operations for 1921 
compared with 1920, also compared with the Federal control years, 1918 and 
1919, and with 1917: 


Operating revenues ...... Pie wrd toes cweneanen +inwam daidacalowiwewisiereewarete 
Weretwe We 1917 COR ccc cceescuesccs ateaiintereteatat ae emaaaemmin wean 
Operating expenses .......... eeeeesees as canna ag aipiseiigraed Siena ae eewN 
Relatiwe 2806 29197 (100) ..c.c20000% Sie aber _Shikavewase wars CEES 
Net revenue from railway operations......... Chnwhee Caune nee Dee wnew ee 
Relative to 1917 (100)...... vera derw\arer ever Ua eon wincarera Cagle Oh eeeeeehee 
Operating ratio, per CeMt......seeeeeeeeceeeeeees iDikveadadnseaseeeus 


Traffic units (ton miles plus 3 times passenger miles), thousands........- 
Relative to 1917 (100)......... 
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$269,494,365 
13 


9 
212,572,262 


17,451.417 
84 
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tions were made to stem the tide of wholesale diversion of transcontinental 
trafic to the steamship lines operating through the Panama Canal. In 
1921. the number of steamship voyages through the Panama Canal between 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States increased 80 per cent., and 
the volume of freight increased 83 per cent., over the preceding year, Freight 
shipped by direct sailings between the Pacific Coast and Europe and by 
direct sailings between Atlantic ports and trans-Pacific ports, much of 
which was formerly handled by transcontinental railroads, is not included 
in these increases. The steamship lines operating through the Panama 
Canal enjoy conspicuous advantages, because their rates, which are not 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, may be freely 


1921 . 1920 1919 1918 
$282,269,504 $239,657,272 $221,611,206 
6 114 


14 124 
242,113,790 
201 





1917 
$193,971,490 
100 
120,601,823 
100 


4 
188,385,172 162,722,372 


176 2 156 135 
56,922,103 40,155,714 51,272,100 58,888,834 73,369,667 
78 55 70 80 100 
78.88 85.77 78.61 73.43 62.18 


22,010,458 
105 





~ 20,198,015 
97 





20,836,033 20,876,908 
100 100 








Operating revenues were seriously affected by the nation-wide business 
depression that began about the close of 1920 and _ continued throughout 
the year 1921, aggravated on your company’s lines by diversion of trans- 
continental business, by much lower rates offered by the Panama Canal 
route, and by the competition on the highways of motor trucks substantially 
free from taxation and regulation. The traffic units handled show a decrease 
of 20.71 per cent. from the peak of 1920, and although advanced freight 
and passenger rates made effective August, 1920, were enjoyed during the 
entire year, operating revenues decreased 4.53 per cent. Average wages 
paid throughout 1921 were slightly higher than in 1920, as the wage 
increase dating from May 1, 1920, was effective during eight months of 
that year and six months of 1921, while during the remaining six months 
of 1921 wages were higher than during the first four months of 1920. 
Prices of fuel and other material in 1921 also averaged more than in 
1920. ,The combined effect of these higher wages and higher material 
prices Increased 1921 operating expenses by $5,292,000. Notwithstanding 
these adverse conditions, operating expenses were reduced 12.20 per cent. 
and net revenue from railway operations increased 41.75 per cent. This 
net result reflects the improvement forecast in last year’s report as progress 
is made in substituting the incentive of self interest of private management, 
and the increased efficiency and more cheerful service of the entire operating 
staff, for the apathy and blight of Government management. ¥ 

After the return of the roads and the passage of the Transportation Act, 
yovrr company joined other railways in applying to the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board to readjust wages to meet changes in living costs, and 
to equalize wages paid by others for skilled and unskilled labor for like 
work in the territery in which your lines are operated. Modification was 
also requested of the unjust and onerous working rules of National Agree- 
ments made by the Director General near the close of Federal control, 
whereby unearned wages and excessive amounts for overtime were paid. 
These applications have been granted in part, but a great many onerous 
conditions remain which increase expenses compared with those previcus to 
Federal control, and which the carriers are seeking to remedy. Effective 
July 1, 1921, the Labor Board rendered a decision which lowered wages 
about 12 per cent., reducing by more than half the increase of 22 per cent. 
granted May 1, 1920. According to a statement recently issued by the 
Labor Board, railway wages are still nearly 60 per cent. higher than they 
were in December, 1917, when the roads were taken over by the Govern- 
ment. Whether justified or not, this higher scale profoundly affects expenses 
compared with the cost of operation previous to Federal control. The 
following table shows the average monthly wages earned by specified classes 
of employees on Southern Pacific lines under the new scale in the last 
half of 1921, compared with the same period of 1920 when higher wages 
were effective, and compared with wages earned in the year 1916, the 
year preceding the passage of the Adamson Act, which increased wages 
by shortening the measure of a day’s work for train service employes: 


AveraGr Monturty Waces EARNED BY REPRESENTATIVE CLASSES OF EMPLOYES 
6 Montus ENDING 


DECEMBER 31 
-A-———. YEAR ;-— 


RELATIVE 
PP sn 
1921 1920 1916 1921 1920 1916 











INOS 25 < ure cuter tarenrn eincetinets $261.77 $316.77 $182.19 144 174 100 
ROEMNCTS. 5. ciiscicotdeniswes 234.66 262.33 149.54 157 175 100 
POO oiic.non-ceew was sa ten 194.15 231.46 110.25 176 = 210 100 
Other traiWMen ...600<rvcvcic 188.35 219.50 107.30 176 205 100 
Machinists « .csecseve piak-baare 161.81 204.06 105.62 153 493 100 
Carpenters ..... Spicer aeamincntav eas 139,23 175.63 79.41 175 221 100 
COUN:  occvcneducuduesedes 136.69 151.13 84.87. 161 178 100 
Employes, floating equipment. 110.64 120.10 71.51 155 168 100 
Station service employes..... 97.53 124.51 71.34 137 175 100 
Sectionmen ....... eg tia ios 71.08 96.43 40.17. 177 240 100 
Ali other employes.......... 131.22 163.60 82.97. 158 197 100 

Total employes ......... $130.57 $154.85 $79.45 164 195 100 


The decrease of $12,775,138.92, equivalent to 4.53 per cent., in operating 
revenues, in the face of increased freight and passenger rates which became 
etfcetive during the latter part of preceding year, is principally attributable 
to the great shrinkage of traffic, which has resulted from a severe depression 
(f business, and which is reflected in a decrease of nearly 11 per cent. in 
the avgregate operating revenues of the principal railroads of the country. 

Reyenue from passenger business was further diminished by a dearth of 
e conventions such as were held on the Pacific Coast during the pre- 
ceding year, and by a substantial increase in travel by automobile. Much 
money is being appropriated by the Federal and State governments for the 
construction of highways that usually parallel the very railroads which are 
hesvily taxed to provide and maintain them. 

Jecrease in revenue from mail is due to a large payment by the Govern- 
rt for previous years, included in the year 1920, with which comparison 
1s lade. 

_ Freight revenue has been adversely affected by the smallest cotton crop 
in Texas and Louisiana that has been produced in twenty years; by a large 
recuction in the acreage of rice planted in the same states; and by reductions 
of rates on such important commodities as beans, canned goods, dried fruit, 
livestock, lumber, apples, cantaloupes, and vegetables. Some of these re- 
ductions were made in deference to publi¢ sentiment, and in response to 
the preducers’ plea that they required such assistance tc market their 
products. Other reductions were made to restore market relationships that 
hel heen disturbed by previous horizontal increase, and again other reduc- 


changed from day to day. If these vessels are exempted from the payment 
of tolls, as pending legislation contemplates, their advantage will be increased 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the entire country. This competition is 
supplemented by barge lines operated by the Government on the Mississippi 
ana Warrior rivers, which carry freight at reduced rates between interior 
points and Gulf ports in connection with the Canal steamship lines. The 
railroads have not made much progress towards meeting the water competi- 
tion for transcontinental freight, because of the unfair handicap to which 
they are subjected. To make rates to or from Pacific Coast ports to secure 
a share of the traffic fostered by the railroads, for which the Canal steamship 
lines now compete, the railroads are required by the long and short hauk 
provision of the Interstate Commerce Law to reduce rates to the same bases 
as maxima at all intermediate points (where they are not necessary to meet 
the water competition), unless relief from that requirement is granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and even if such relief should be 
eventually granted, the railroads are subjected to the loss of the coast 
traffic during the many months consumed in hearings, argument, consid- 
eration, and decisicn. Applications made in June and August, 1921, have 
not vet been decided after nearly a year’s delay. 

$6,266,582.67, or 12.93 per 


Maintenance of way and structures decreased 
cent. Although the labor cost cf maintenance was substantially reduced, 
the properties were satisfactorily maintained during the year. This is evi- 
denced by the following table showing materials used in repairs and re- 
newals in 1921 compared with 1920, and compared also with the Federal 
control years 1919 and 1918, when there was deficient maintenance on a 
part or your lines. 


MATERIAL Usep IN REPAIRS AND RENEWALS 


: 1921 1920 1919 1918 
New steel rail, miles.... 427.43 527.76 474.73 408.44 
2ies, Member 2.2... eos 4,721,542 4,887,913 4,173,774 3,889,768 
Tie-plates, number ...... 4,112,875 3,316,915 3,672,221 1,910,311 
Piling, lineal feet....... 847,817 737,731 94,455 ' 75,476 
Lumber, feet b.m...... - 23,557,715 23,710,582 15,402,035 6,354,663 


Maintenance of equipment decreased $10,360,249.01, or 17.40 per cent., 
Iccomotive mileage decreased 9.73 per cent. and total car mileage decreased 
6.78 per cent. In the annual report for 1920 reference was made to the 
fact that at the close of Federal control 87.5 per cent. of the company’s 
bex cars were on other railways. The deplorable condition of this equip- 
ment Owing to the neglect of current repairs when away from home during 
Federa) control, was not realized until we regained possession of our cars 
in the fall of 1921. The following table shows the condition of freight 
equipment at the beginning and at the end of Federal control; on September 
1, 1923, by which time most of our cars had been returned; at the close of 
1921; and at May 1, 1922: 

May 1, Dec. 31, Sept. 1, Mar. 1, Dec. 31, 


; . : 1922 1921 1921 1926 1917 
All freight cars on line (including 
forcign and private)...... sees 62,545 67,463 66,411 69,335 63,702 
All freight cars in shops or await- 
ing repairs ....... eine 016 e's escee 5,069 6,158 8,341 2,996 2,260 
Per cent. of all freight cars in 
shops or awaiting repairs, to all 
ee a ee ae ae 8.10% 9.13% 12.56% 4.32% 3.55% 


. Traffic expenses increased $691,633.61, or 19.81 per cent., due to restora- 
tion of traffic agencies and increased activity to regain traffic diverted during 
Federal control, the increased expenditures being effective for twelve months 
in 1921 and ten months in 1920. 

‘Tratsportation expenses decreased $12,483,761.50, or 10.65 per cent. Train 
mileage decreased 7.63 per cent., but there was an increase of 6.8 per cent. 
in the average price of fuel. The consumption of fuel per thousand ton 
miles (oil equated to coal on basis of four barrels of oil to one ton of coal) 
showed a decrease both in passenger service and in freight service, the com- 
bined saving through greater fuel efficiency compared with previous year 
amounting to $1,458,661. The improvement in use has been constant from 
year to year. In 1921 it brought about a saving of $7,973,903 in the oper- 
ating expenses of that year compared with 1°13. The average car load 
decreased. 4.55 per cent., largely due to an increase. in the movement of 
products in refrigerator cars, where the car load is light, and to a decrease 
in movement of low grade heavy commodities. For this reason, and 
because of a decrease in the ratio of loaded to total freight cars, due to 
inability te fully load cars cn account of the heavy fall in business, and the 
relocation of cars to owning lines after their dispersion, due to’ common 
use during Federal contrcl, the tons of freight per train decreased 7.83 per 
cent., but the gross tons per train increased 1.36 per cent. 

Miscellaneous operations decreased $1,455,412.07, or 25.95 per cent., fol- 
lowing decreased Incidental Revenues. , 
ae ag increased $408,887.47, or 5.04 per cent., due to increased 

Se We asi, “gua : : 

i nel gps aa work, increased accounting requirements, and 
, The increase in taxes for 1921 over 1920 is $747,405.53. This increase 
is the result of an increase of $1,893,052.10 in state and countv taxes, due 

principally, to an increase in the rate of taxaticn on gross. earnings in 

California from 5% per_cent. to 7 per cent, under the King Tax Law 
which became effective July 1, 1921; to an increase of $170 606 93 in 
capital stack tax; and to a decrease of $1,316,253.50 in Federal inecme and 
excess profits taxes, due, principally, to an assessment in 1920 of excess” 
profits tax for the year 1917. As this report goes to press the large increase 
in taxes of $747,405.53, or 5.05 per cent., over 1920 seems trivial in com- 
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arison with the taxes for the first four months of 1922, which amount to 

6,393,726.28, an increase of 38.26 per cent. over 1921. At this rate taxes 
for the year 1922 will aggregate $19,181,178.84, or 93 per cent. of the 
dividends distributed to stockholders for 1921. Taxes amounted to $8.60 
for every hundred dollars of freight revenue during the year 1921, and to 
$12.42 for every hundred dollars of freight revenue during the first four 
months of 1922, 

The total Railway Tax Accruals for the year consumed $15,539,469.20, 
or 27.3 per cent., of the $56,922,102.54 of Net Revenue from Railway Opera- 
tions. With an increase of 138.76 per cent. in the miles of road operated 
over the miles operated in 1885, the first year of operation, taxes have in- 
creased $14,679,964.14, or 1,707.96 per cent. 

The heavy passenger travel in motor vehicles has introduced an element 
of great danger at railway grade crossings, as shown in the following state- 
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ment giving the casualties to persons in automobiles at crossings on y 
company’s steam lines: 


Number of persons killed 
Number of persons injured 


ee 


7 
a Keser Sew 6 360 


1921 
76 


1920 
57 


293 


Several states now require motors to stop before attempting to cross railr¢ 


tracks. 


It is gratifying to observe the rapid recovery from the conditions t! 
prevailed during Federal control towards normal conditions of safety in t! 
operation of your pioperty in 1921, the first complete year of operation afte 
In the three years of the test period ending in 191), 
one fatality tc employes in train accidents occurred to every 8,333,333 loc 
motive miles run; in the years of Federal control, to wit, 1918 and 191 
the fatalities were one to every 6,250,000 and 2,000,000 locomotive miles run 


Government control. 
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56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 


*Debit. tCredit. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
SouTHERN Paciric COMPANY AND PRopPRIETARY COMPANIES, COMBINED 


(Excluding offsetting accounts) 


OPERATING INCOME 
Railway Operating Revenues: 
EE: ihn Padiece Reese Es CRawee een Eeeheeh wed eeRe Ket eenead 
IE» er a cies © Sd rcs bl ra chase ageing aelbad wel ae oolaha dation ai teak ae 
ARSE ESERIES Sree o eerie Se oar oe, Ce pod enous EO CSI NNR SPE 
NN vat bes nee kins a werdde encigtcne ebb snlaweeiaaben teense 
All other transportation 
ete iva yee id Walaa @ UR tS ark oe Owe Ri aeKe 
a ey ctr 6h so Weg a flac a lair Urgent acig ua apclaa 
III 5S ars sin eaorinecta bei a wh ac eave ws wreak 


Total railway operating revenues. ........c.cccccccccseces 

Railway Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 


es CR has ceed keene neeedawes Sienna la ariedct 
PE Liat ddvdewar a toneedntekatibwensnees pies Kee wenmeue 
TEE 2225 io aba athi bacon oonaaeeine bare Cibantencie ewe 
ee Oe ae Pane ar ne 
EE Wav Stbae Vekbee-beOGs sce OUEEN O66 bdtW ed eed dedeewees 
Transportation for investment—Credit..................ee cece 


Total railway operating expenses... .......cccccccccscccces 


Net revenue from railway operations...............ceecee. 

I SESS SARE SAREE seo SS AE LI LEME eet re SP eee 
Uncollectibie railway SNR is endive ae Websiod Cllwseue tutaewhee ees 
I SRS ucine barbie a0 66.66 eden ch ekeeeeaeeeeeeawees 
NS Rs ova haga ace e i vier G0bEe Cee CEN nGeseNeeee 
ee Se GO CUIINR ioc cccntrcdnéedocesecbvwede sen 


Revenues from miscellaneous operations 
Expenses of miscellaneous operations 


ey 


Net revenues from miscellaneous operations.................e. 
Taxes on miscellaneous operating property............cccceccccccece 


Miscellaneous operating income..........c.ccccsccccccces . 


Totel eperating Mes. . 06s cccvcccccces Cocccccvcocccocece 


NONORERATING INCOME 

Income from lease cf roadStandard return..............ccecceceee 
rr i es Oe 1 CE 4d ccc 6 eeldcewewesebeueeeeeoeanwe 
I SOE RUN os us cian 6 ood lain wieucne a eihieie ee binekeemenmews 
Miscellaneous nonoperating physical property..........c..cceeeeeceee 
Separately operated properties—Profit.........ccccecccccccccccecece 
I ES nn ba 0 mb tial aioe Oia eae hie la aaa tie tiah ene s 
Income trom funded securities—Bonds and notes—Affiliated and other 

SNEED ptuccctccccavespicteessvecuvpeteyetecesienies tee-o> 
Income from funded securities—Investment advances—Affiliated com- 

RD, aainard ca eas gation Oi ak eG Pa aakbind sa Wachee Abie akon ee- es 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts..............ceeeeeee 
Income from sinking and other reserve funds..............ceceeeeee 
Miscellaneous income—U. S. Government guaranty..............eee. 
ee Ge IS, cc oa alia bane ae alae ee hee med aaa 


ee eS I, boc c5-s.neenneaenemesaeeb sembee 
CRS TNE cicecssccccrcveeece coccecceecos 


Depuctions FROM Gross INCOME 
Nn IE I oso cc orm eles ase a O-w bies Ga We bee Gaetan 
i Cn cn Weak cheney acha eee eheeesceeeaedetbewenes 
III IE: ON kd ela wa ae 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds and notes.............cecceeeeeecees 
Interest on funded debt—Non-negotiable debt to affiliated companies... 
EE lr oad ae a nba e a kad wakes eens ea QuNereeelnet 


Amortization of discount on funded debt.............cceeeeeeceeces 
Maintenance Oe RI > aso gs ay cede Wain aha me a 
ee CN, 8. oo oeebe 6-4 wdielaeld wanbelhesiee weeeee 
Total deductions from gross income........cccececceceece 
Pe GOED, dcctcaceecsenentouanmes Rveabteeeeebennee iran 
: Disposition OF Net Income 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds...............06- 
Income appropriated for investment in physical property............. 
rrr eee bebbdnewes kaon 
Income balance transferred to credit of profit and loss.............. 


Per cent. of net income on average amount of outstanding capital stock 


of Southern Pacific Company: 
Ce Ce. SNE sac tcvcdcosneetecentdcteensenceees t 
ee ee Ev cbdceuscceteeeuseds eee eeeclewmeaee t 


(c) Total 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee es 


Year Ended 


December 31, 1921 





$181,409,691.87 
63,442,251.17 
3,617,146.23 
8,318,458.19 
5,638,563.36 
6,958,343.55 
166.168.78 
56,257.82 


$269,494,365.33 





$42,198,382.59 
49,188,143.35 


$91,387,025.94 
4,182,340.14 
104,744,036.41 
4,153,650.67 
8,521,539.30 
416,329.67 


$212,572,262.79 
$56,922,102.54 
15,539,469.20 
124,565.69 
5,154,543.91 
156,732.60 
$35,946,791.14 














$35,946,791.14 


$852,740.80 
45,436.51 
1,153,023.15 
370,177.59 
49,561.01 
7,99€,537.76 


2,339,489.76 


217,658.79 
1,965,145.38 
803,605.66 
3,648,602.47 
*91,393.07 


$19.350.585.81 
$55,297,376.95 


$204,436.26 
639,525.64 
680,009.91 
20.404,924.12 
2,675,222.71 
159,432.30 
100,490.96 
25,368.30 
389,189.10 


$24,678,599.30 


$30,618,777.65 











$1,681,559.39 
22,900.00 


$1,103,559.39 





$29,515,218.26 


6.12 
2.81 


8.93 


Year Ended 
December 31, 1920 





$157,220,043.42 
61,607,126.86 
3,764,550.44 
6,054,466.52 
4,639,538.20 
7,038,752.12 
81,889.56 
24,874.94 


$240,381,492.18 








$41,938,579.91 
49,921,811.29 





$91,860,391.20 
3,097,893.12 
100,486,655.12 
4,830,833.96 
7,247,152.52 
336,066.68 


$207,186,859.24 





$33,194,632.94 
13,006,696.07 
95,346.40 
4,060.345.12 
#492,695.98 
$16,524,941.33 
$2,581,763.93 
1,342,255.38 


$1,239,508.55 
46,346.16 








$1,193,162.39 
$17,718,103.72 


$8,043,288.03 
34,705.27 
809,388.70 
373,830.41 
31,269.12 
5,251,323.94 


1,921,964.07 


389,226.77 
1,370,528.34 
774,710.08 
20,490,427.50 
401,949.71 


$39,892,611.94 


$57,610,715.66 


$226,277.70 
600.925.75 
838,367.78 
22,533,488.13 
136,478.00 
51,303.51 
169,228.14 
24,789.93 
959,582.09 


$25,540,441.03 


$32,070,274.63 





$1,053,945.19 
$1,053,945.19 
$31,016.329.44 


7.53 
3.04 


10.57 


+Increase 

—Decrease 
$24,189,648.45 
1,835,124.31 
147,404.21 
2,263,991.67 
999,025.16 
80,408.57 
84,279.22 
31,382.88 


[+] ++1++ 


$29,112,873.15 


te 


$260,302.68 
733,667.94 
$473,365.26 
1,084,447.02 
4,257,381.29 
677,183.29 
1,274,386.78 
80,262.99 





»385,403.55 


+] 1+1++1 | + 


fr 
wn 





727,469.60 
532,773.13 
29,219.29 
1,094,198.79 
649,428.58 
$19,421.849.81 


tf 
ht 
dow 


++44++ 





39,508.55 
46,346.16 


$1,193,162.39 





+ $18,228,687.42 











$7,190,547.23 
10,731.24 
343,634.45 
3,652.82 
18,291.89 
2,745,213.82 


+ ++/++| 


417,525.69 


171,567.98 
594,617.04 
28,895.58 
16,841,825.03 
493,342.78 


— $20,542,026.13 


| ++] 








$2,313,338.71 





$21,841.44 
38,599.89 
158,357.87 
2,128,564.01 
1,938,744.71 


578.37 
570,392.99 


$861,841.73 


os $1,451,496.98 


|] I+l++1 1+! 
2 





Le $27,614.20 
+ 22,000.00 
i‘ 





$49,614.20 


$1,501,111.18 





_ 1.41 
— 23 


_ 1.64 























18.73 
7.57 


15.52 





C _ tIn arriving at the figures for per cent. of railroad income and per cent. of other income on outstanding capital stock, an estimated 
apportionment of net income was made by allocating, as nearly as possible, to railroad income the items relating solely to that class, and to other income 
tke items relating solely to that class, the remaining items being apportioned between the two classes on an estimated basis. 
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respectively; in 1921 they were one to every 14,333,333 locomotive miles run, 

Not 2 passenger was killed in a train accident in the three test years, but 
under Government contrcl the number killed was ome to every 3,703,000 
locomotive miles run in 1918, and 1 to every 10,000,600 locomotive miles 
run in 1919, In 1921 the number was only 1 to every 50,000,000 locomotive 
miles run, 

The extent to which maintenance of way and equipment was neglected 
on the lines in Louisiana and Texas during Federal contrcl is shown thus: 

During the three years of the test period the number of derailments 
caused principally by defective track and equipment was 1 to every 280,000 
locomotive miies run; during 1918 and 1919, under Federal control, it 
was 1 to every 150,000 and 96,000 locomotive miles run respectively; in 
1921, the first entire year of private operation, it fell to 1 to every 205,000 
locomotive miles run. 

The attention of the Federal Railroad Administration was directed to the 
neglect of maintenance and the unsafe condition of these lines by your 
corporate officers ard by the Louisiana Railroad Commission, but without 
substantial remedy. 

OperaTING INCOME 


As stated in last year’s report, your properties, during the months of 
January and February, 1920, were operated y the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration under the Federal Control Act, and for that period your Company 
received the standard return rental as fixed in the agreement with the 
Directer General of Railroads. During the ten months, March 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, your properties were operated by your Company, and the 
amourts reported in the column headed “Year Ended December 31, 1920” 
(lines 1 to 24), represent the operating results for those ten months. ‘The 
operating results for the entire year 1920, regardless of the change in 
control, compared with the operating results for the year 1921, are shown 
in the table appearing at the beginning of the report. 

The $1,193,162.39, shown in the 1920 column as Miscellaneous Operatin 
Income (line No. 29) represents the operating income for January an 
February, 1920, of the Fuel Oil Department which was sold to the Southern 
Pacific fond Company on February 29, 1920. 


NONOPERATING INCOME 


The item of $8,043,288.03, shown in the 1920 column as Income from 
Lease of Road—Standard Return (line No, 31), represents the proportion 
for January and February, 1920, of the standard return rental as fixed in 
the agresment with the Director General of Railroads. The item of 
$852,740.80, shown in the 1921 column (line No. 31), is made up of $1,859,- 
646.63, representing the approximate amount of additional compensation for 
the use of additicns and betterments, new equipment, and road extensions 
completed during the period of Federal control, less $1,006,905.83, repre- 
senting the net deduction from the standard return rental (as fixed in the 
agreement with the Director General of Railroads and taken into account 
by the Company during the period of Federal control) resulting from 
changes and corrections made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the accovnts for the test period which were used as the basis of the 
standard return. 

The increase of $343,634.45 in Miscellaneous Rent Income (line No. 33) 
is due, principally, to the rental received this year, from Associated Oil 
Company and from Pacific Oil Company, for the use of oil pipe line formerly 
used by the Fuel Oil Department. ; 

The increase of $594,617.04 in Income from Unfunded Securities and 
Accounts (line No. 39) represents interest on U. S. Government Certificates 
of Indebtedness, bank acceptances, and increased bank deposits, resulting 
from the sale of the California Oil Properties mentioned in last year’s report. 

The item of $20,490,427.50. shown in the 1920 column as Miscellaneous 
Income—U. S. Government Guaranty (line No. 41) represents the estimated 
amount due from the Government, under its guaranty, for the six months 
ended August 31, 1920, such estimate having been based on figures available 
at December 31, 1920, as explained on page 8 of last year’s report. The 
item $3,648,602.47 shown in the 1921 column (line No. 41) is made up of 
$3,880,965.34, representing estimates of unaudited items taken into account 
this year for the reasons stated in the first paragraph on page 7, less $232,- 
362.87, representing an adjustment in the amount of the Government guar- 
anty as booked to December 31, 1920, due to the adjustment made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the amount of the standard return 
rental, as explained in the third paragraph above. 

The decrease in Other Miscellaneous Income (line No. 42) is the result, 
principally, of charges made during the year by the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration representing adjustments on account of revenues prior to January 
1, 1918, credited to the Company during the period of Federal control. 


DepuctTions FRoM Gross INCOME 


The decrease of $2,128,564.01 in Interest on Funded Debt—Bonds and 
Notes (line No. 48), is made up of a decrease of $2,024,614.79 resulting 
from the conversion of Southern Pacific Company Four and Five Per Cent 
Twenty-Year Convertible bonds into capital stock; a decrease of $278,912.15 
resulting from the retirement of bonds and equipment trust certificates 
maturing during the year; a decrease of $35,753.78 resulting from the re- 
tirement of bonds through sinking funds; a decrease of $294,894.17 resulting 
from the acquisition of bonds by Southern Pacific Company apd Proprietary 
Companies; and an increase of $504,583.33, resulting from a full year’s 
interest, this year, on Southern Pacific Equipment Trust Certificates, Series 
E, issued as of June 1, 1920. 

The increase of $1,938,744.71 in Interest on Funded Debt—Nonnegotiable 
Debt to Affiliated Companies (line No. 49) represents, principally, interest 
on deposits with Southern Pacific Company made Southern Pacific Land 
Company, resulting from the sale of oil properties by the latter company to 
the Pacific Oil Company. 

The increase of $108,128.79 in Interest on Unfunded Debt (line No. 50) 
is made up, principally, of interest on money borrowed before the proceeds 
from the sale of the oil properties were available, and of interest allowed 
on freight claims. 

The decrease cf $68,737.18 in Amortization of Discount on Funded Debt 
‘ dine No. 51) is the result of the conversion, during the year, of $17,939,500 
of Southern Pacific Company Five Per Cent Twenty-Year Convertible bonds 
into common stock, and of the retirement of $1,841,000 of Southern Pacific 
Equipment Trust certificates maturing during the year, the unextinguished 
discount thereon having been charged to Profit and Loss. 

The decrease of $570,392.99 in Miscellaneous Income Charges (line 
No. 53) is the result, principally, of a decrease in the charges to that 
account for lap-over items of expenses appertaining to the period prior to 
January 1, 1918. 

The dividends paid for 1921 were appropriated from the profit and loss 
surplus, and therefore do not appear in the income account. They amount 
to $20,639,249.82, an increase, compared with dividends paid for 1920, of 
$2,429,653 00. This increase is caused by the dividends paid on $17,939,500 
of capita! stock issued this year against a like amount of Five Per Cent. 
Convertible bends retired, and a full year’s dividends this year on capital 
stock issued last year against the retirement of such convertible bonds. 
The figures for this year include $54.00 and_those for last $316.00, repre- 
senting dividends on stocks. of Proprietary Companies held by the public. 

The Southern Pacific Ccmpany does not take into its income the interest 
on advances made by it for the construction of new railways by companies 
incorporated in its interest, or for the acquisition of new lines, until the 
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principal included in the cost of such railways is the amount authorized 
to be charged to such cost under the accounting regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

On December 31, 1921, the principal of advances to the Southern Pacific 
Rai'road Company of Mexico amounted to $38,742,150.34. The interest 
accruing on these advances has not been taken into the income of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

CAPITAL STOCK 

The capital stock cf the Southern Pacific Company out- 
standing at the beginning of the year amounted to......... 
Issued during the year: 

Commen stock issued in exchange for a like amount of 


$326,441,405.64 


Five Per Cent. Twenty-Year Convertible Gold Bonds 
GUTTONGETOR BOG CAMCUTIER oo is\0.060:0-000 cece wens eseves 17,939,560.00 

Amount of Southern Pacific Company capital stock out- 
sanauen Decent. 35, T9SE ons ons bccnaacasaeennscnws $344,380,905.64 


There was no change during the year in the capital stocks 
of the Proprietary Companies. 
The amounts outstanding December 31, 


1921, were as follows: 
PERE GER. Sie daira vis 60s sewse news $29,400,000.00 
CE GEGEN. Sii6 overeat cesar cdees 317,432,400.00 346,832,400.00 





Amourit of capital stocks of the Southern 

acific Company and of its Pro- 

prietary Companies outstanding De- 

ee a A. ee rcsr ner eWkion Mtenoneitie® $691,213,305.64 

Held as follows: 
In hands of public: 

Capital stock of Southern Pacific 

REE 5 ia 6:04S8e Ning dak oe panes $344,380,905.64 

Capital stock of Proprietary Com- 


panies 


62,000.00 $344,443,105.64 


Owned by Southern Pacific Company.. $346,470,200.00 
Owned by Proprietary Companies...... 300,000.00 





346,770,200.00 
$691,213,305.64 





FUNDED DEBT 
The funded and other fixed interest-bearing debt of the 
Southern Pacific Company and of its Proprietary Companies 
outstanding December 31, 1920, was as follows: 
Southern Pacific Company 


t $159,158,160.00 
Proprietary Companies 


443,157,610.95 


Total outstanding December 31, 1920...........eeee0% $602,315,770.95 
Retired during the year: 
SouTHERN PaciFic COMPANY 
San Francisco Terminal 

Four Per Cent. Bonds: 

Purchased from payments to sinking fund 
Five Per Cent. Twenty-Year Convertible 

Gold Bonds: 

Retired in exchange for a like amount of 
ae ee ere 
Four and One-half Per Cent. Equipment 
Trust Certificates: 
Series A, Due March 1, 
> Ae Oe. See 
Series B, Due September 1, 
es, WONG. GE ces sé cwce's-s 
Series C, Due December 1, 
or ees 
Series D, Due May 1, 1921, 
paid off 


First Mortgage 


$7,000.00 
17,939,500.00 


$1,012,000.00 
201,000.00 
117,000.00 
511,000.00 


Six Per Cent. Temporary 
Equipment Gold Notes, 
Due January 15, 1921, 
ee ee. Suk oss sean ears 


187,600.00 2,028,600.00 


Central Pacipic§ RaiLtway 
ComMPANY 
First refunding Mortgage 
Four Per Cent. Bends: 
Purchased from payments 
to sinking fund 
Three and One-half Per Cent. 
Mortgage Geld Bonds: 
Purchased from 
proceeds of sale 
“Re $105,000.00 
Purchased from 
payments to sink- 
ing fund 


$34,500.00 


32,500.00 


Four Per Cent. Thirty-five 
Year European Loan of 
1911: 

Adjustment account 
ence in exchange 


Houston & TrExaS CENTRAL 
RaILroaD COMPANY 
General mortage Four Per 
Cent. Bonds, matured: 
Redeemed and cancelled... 
Acquired and held alive by 
Southern Pacific Company 


137,500.00 


differ- 


7.04 172,007.04 





$42,000.00 
4,119,000.00 4,161,000.00 


$24,308,107.04 $602,315,770.95 
$24,308,107.04 $602,315,770.95 





Carried forward 
PONG FONE oicscesvasnevene 
Retired during the year—Continued: 
LovistanA WESTERN RaILroap ComMPANY 
Tirst Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds, ma- 
tured os 
Soutn Pacrric Coast Raitway Company 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds: 
Purchased from payments to sinking fund 
ScurHERN Pactric RatLtroap ComMPANY 
First Refunding Four Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds: 
Purchased from payments to sinking fund 


eeoeeese . COCR He ee eee eeeseeeee 


2,240,000.00 


262,000.00 


15,500.00 
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Texas & New Or.LeANS RAILROAD COMPANY 





Paymert to State of Texas account of 
ae 2 8 ae en are 4,695.44 
Bee SHOE GU GO WOE ooo ote ov ncccwscceeccvcedes 26,830,302.48 
Amount of funded and other fixed interest- 
bearing debt of the Southern Pacific 
company and of its Proprietary Com- 
panies outstanding December 31, 1921: 
Southern Pacific Company sisirracsaLrcheay Spon tie $139,183,060.00 
Proprictary Companies ...ccccsscccces 436,302,408.47 $575,485,468.47 
Held as fellows: 
In hands cf public: 
Funded debt of Southern Pacific Com- 
0 BF PSS aren ; $139,183,060.00 
Sunded debt of Proprietary Companies. . 322,181,990.90 $461,365,050.90 
Owned by Southern Pacific Company.. $98,084,417.57 
Suaed by Proprietary Companies....... 1,359,000.00 
Held in sinking funds of Proprietary 
DEE ) ued an webaunesseonneneeene 14,497,000.00 114,120,417.57 
OE h.csweeiacaadbda deve belie onsen eeuesieaensee $575,485,468.47 


RATIO OF CAPITAL STOCK HELD BY PUBLIC TO FUNDED DEBT 
AND TO TOTAL CAPITAL HELD BY PUBLIC 


During the five years ended December 31, 1921, the ratio of capital stock 
of your companies held by the public to the funded debt of your companies 
held by the public, increased 53.31 per cent; and the ratio of capital stock 
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to the tctal capital of your companies held by the public, increased 30.53 
per cent, viz: 


CaPiTat Stock AND FunpED Dest HeEtp gy Pustic 





December 31, December 31, +Increase Per 
1921 1916 —Decrease Cent 
Capital stock held by 
“| APT $344,443,105.64 $272,905,505.64 +$71,537,600.00 26.2 
Funded debt held by 
CE: - xéunvsceaewe 461,365,050.90 560,398,362.71 — 99,033,311.81 17.67 
Total capital held 
by public ..... $805,808,156.54 $833,303,868.35 —$27,495,711.81 3.3 
Ratio of capital stock 
to funded debt .... 74.66 48.70 + 25.96 53.31 


Ratio of capital stock 
to total capital .... 42.75 32.75 + 10.00 30.53 
The increase in capital stock is the result of the issue of $71,558,000.00 

par value, capital stock of Southern Pacific Company against the surrender 

and cancellation of $77,709,65C,00, par value, Four and Five Per Cent Con- 
veritable Bonds, less $20,400.00, par value, capital stocks of Proprietary 





Companies acquired by Southern Pacific Company. 


The d 


debt is the result of the retirement of $77,709,650.00, par value, 
Pacific Company Four and Five Per Cent Convertible Bonds against the 


issue of capital stock, the retirement of $21,410,881.88, par value, 


ecrease in funded 


Southern 


bonds of 


Southern Pacific Company and its Proprietary Comp anies redeemed out of 
general funds of the companies and by sinking funds, and the acquisition 
bonds of Pro- 
less $17,814,000.00, par value, Southern Pacific Equip- 
ment Trust obligations issued for the acquisition of mew equipment. 


by Southern Pacific Company of $17,726,779.93, pat 
prietary Companies, 


value, 








BALANCE SHEET 
Souruern Paciric COMPANY AND PROPRIETARY COMPANIES, COMBINED 


Assets—DEcEMBER 31, 1921, COMPARED WITH 
Assets 
INVESTMENTS 

ls 1h Sel i CE: . wcrancnebeaddaekaseesaeaeewmaewedue.e 
TMOTOVEMCRIS OC TERSEd TAUWARY PFOPETCY 2c ccccccvcccvecscvececsccecsosece 
SMMMENE TUMGS oicccccccevctesvccdvcrterseteeseee ceesereeeecetecceseses 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........cccccccccccccceccccces 
i, Cn SOS occas cep nnn ebedeswed~eeeawaatenenees (a) 
Investments in affiliated companies: 

I ii a a tN aarti a kt nt Str Samat ty le Se I ld a 

nan d bce eindade gis A Ce eRe E Sk SORE Oe OER meee ts 

SO GOED 05s. vvvenecssscvesradeestsexmeesaceneuane 

Bonds 

5a a aid cee ne a a eke OR daa ee ea ee nee male a eee hee 

No 5 in £s nak hia lpn ig a: 9a eS ln Ie atl bak ares aaa eee ac 
Other investments: 

SEE - dvd otbaew aed bak cen be keene 6uner ed eebeneeen sk hbes eeadeneees 

IE > ood wae elias ree Wide lt wre Wh ah aac aKa a ap chr GW en ee eae 

DE: ereetedde dee a veh tes des abe Seen teense aesene 

CN ne edn nee REO eNe wes hbk mamas wees 

DE 6. 6s ocd 00 4 i ace nc bu keeobuined uke bbekesernnesneonanews 

BEE cnkt + bxexdseeeasesea at Ratewndraneens so ened cuednaseres 
, Current AssETS 
CE pce use eee aed eas eee eRe MEER E NS eee RESO eb bb dee Oe. Geese mentees 
ee i i CE |... tec ase a eee eee ane n eek ke eeeeweeloe eran ares 
ae kaw genes RAED AOCER SEY CHOSEDSETE REE EERE CREED 
i A ead de ds er nas re hele Swab a ea Ow Se eae eee 
Trafic and car-service balances receivable. ......-cccccccccccccccccccces 
Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ..i........eeeeeceeeees 
a. 4a a8 Giaach od bw Saree wie ere baw aearees 
rr LAE whens he dhe eS eS MMURAEEARA ST OReN Re TO ameet 
ne See , SUNNNNEDD ico. c:cecnc onde eewesdsonseeceeeuneewnnyes 
EE es oe eee Cee he aaa e ane eee neemamaaue eee 
RE I ois cciptaeraa! a ubay.ehaucgurn es anise hee Scheinman arena aes 
EE} dcbebdebnecdes &éae0s4 4000600 Oaekbne settee eneeensbeennres 
Accounts witn U. S. RatLroap ADMINISTRATION 
I SN oo ona cane nnn dee CUUasE. TERee ee eaSeeVEeRwhekeeeeere etter s 
ee ee ey NE -s dviin 0. ca eecuSi eae cnedebnee GcWeeenrnceoreanae 
Salance due 


Additional compensaticn for use of additions and betterments completed 
during Federal control, cash and agents’ and conductors’ balances taken 
over January 1, 1918, revenues prior to January 1, 1918, and other 
i Se, OO, UN 65 5s nnn 0 beens eeeed eee vee beeen eenewos 

Material and supplies, December 31, 

eS SE US I ooo 6.605 6b 60525 ce ecchadenbeeetereoaneees 

Road and equipment retired and not replaced 


 DAep nada eles bene been bee Cede bbickhakethieewarediatwae 
U. S. GovernMENT 


U. S. Government deficit in guaranty income 


DEFERRED ASSETS 
Working fund advances 

Insurance and cther funds 
Other deferred assets 


ED “Ghee c Ceara hte 6055 ooo eee eee WSs ebe teenie teueneewas 

Unapjustep Desits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 
Discount on capital stock 
Discount of funded debt 
Other unadjusted debits 
Securities 
Securities 


ee ee 
ee er 


issued or assumed—Unpledged. ee ; ; : : ; : : h - : 4 : ; ik ‘ k ; ; ‘ ; 7 @ 
en Or Ce IIs 0 0.0.06se.nwachennheed ene &wommens (d) 


(a) The value of the unsold Central Pacific Railway Company land-grant 


total assets, 


DECEMBER 31, 


1920, ExctrupINnc 


























OFFSETTING ACCOUNTs 






























































December 31,1921 December 31, 1920 Increase Decrease 
$1,055,929,559.56  $1,023,128,725.51 $32,800,834.05 osibosetes 
4,365,285.80 7067.10 58,218.70 sel aa ih 
16,669,768.59 1s 94, 531.86 775,236.73 welsh 
1,556,212.61 14,406,620.76 teenie $12,850,408.15 
13.559,989.73 13,785,215.46 225,225.73 
282,753,616.78 328,460,971.48 alii 45,707,354.70 
149.365,499.94 148,424,714.44 940,785.50 raeviaee. 
10,728,251.70 11,267,951.70 Fe an 339,700.00 
29,249,498.81 1,351,407.54 28,298,091.27 
121,249°766.21 107’ 281,536.58 13,968,229.63 
152,384.04 156,710.29 aia 4,326.25 
19,041,736.05 9,021,311.91 10,020,424.14 PRs 0 ways 
1,740,538.99 2°032'491.77 Rea MG 291,952.78 
251,410.42 294:019.97 42,609.55 
251,972.90 2,295,565.08 Meakin 2,043,592.18 
$1,707,465,492.13  $1,682,308,841.45 $25,156,650.68 aandass 
$15,047,421.02 $16,452,542.35 a $1,405,121.33 
4,044,702.97 rel et $4,044.702.97 PMc i 
378,993.66 224°119.20 154,874.46 can eh 
11,665,085.31 59,268.34 11,605,816.97 Geese 
2,468,475.21 6,212,714.73 caiaiaeukand 3,744,239.52 
3,517,339.84 5,694,542.13 2,177,202.29 
9,379.727.57 17;160,402.64 7°780'675.07 
36,039,533.02 40,263,359.08 eatin 4,223,826.06 
2°555,337.97 2;269,418.00 285,919.97 Aan 
237,191.62 1/163,745 30 mindset 926,553.68 
372,791.13 481,779.82 108,988.69 
$85,706,599.32 $89,981,891.59 $4,275,292.27 
$103,525,702.26 $104,532,608.09 $1,006,905.83 
74°125,000.00 74.125,000.00 aN 
29,400,702.26 $30,407,608.09 $1,006,905.83 
40,066,865.25 38,005,388.11 $2,061,477.14 ee 
23.343,273.25 23,689,556.32 iterating 146,283.07 
9,786,468.41 9:751,386.36 33,082:05 sine Gade 
1°594,051.76 1'127°779.00 466,272.76 
$104,391,360.93 $102,981,717.88 $1,409,643.05 vans 
$26,120,156.10 $20,490,427.50 $5,629,728.60 
$233,861.06 $143,392.66 $40,468.40 ~ 
16,360.00 cA stil ee $16 
10,352,522.89 8,382,913.27 1,969,609.62 a 
$10,586,383.95 $8,592,665.93 $1,993,718.02 : 
$145,197.26 $202,706.36 $57,509.1 
3,988,600.00 3,988,600.00 me 
1:957,900.33 2'400.820.37 20. 
10,0131, 362.16 22°343,697.62 335.4 
5/978, 425.00 5:985,175.00 750. 
102,750.00 156,500.00 53.750. 
$16,123,059.75 $28,935,824.35 $12,812,764.€ 
$1,950,93,052.18  $1,933,291,368.70 $17,101,683.48 per) 





lands is not included in the above statement of assets. 





Excluded frot 


and a corresponding amount excluded from outstanding funded debt, in accordance with regulations of the Interstate a Commission 
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RAILWAY AGE 





BALANCE SHEET 


SouTHERN PaciFic ComMpANyY AND PropRIETARY COMPANIES, COMBINED 
LIABILITIES—DECEMBER 31, 1921, CoMPARED WITH DECEMBER 31, 1920, ExcLupING OFrrsEeTTINnGc AccouNTS 


Liabilities 
Stock 


Cackeal stock GE Sowiherh Pacihe Comey isco kc civisdecine ccckwiebnseceevass 
Capital: stock: ef Pregeictary COMmGAten oii. osc ss ciesecerscetcssueee (a) 


OE I CI oe bs hes ca Wee ean es cen aeelate iets 


Premium on capital stock of Southern Pacific Company .................+- 


Funded debt unmatured: 
BI I lids ha takai Gs 6ial'dh HAN aS SST aE Aa aks a 
EO ee Cy HO IIe ona dn hee nei sibs we be Dalennecbaneisadoweds 


Actually outstanding: 
Se RR SOR 6. 505.6 vais boda a demaeloweweaemeeeeemavas 
i OT Ce Or ee (a) 


Total funded debt .......... ee es ee 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies: 
Rn RR rae eee Pn en ee ere a rete ee 


aii sia SS os sass cra an ce'ai's tear etaptareias wares ae ase e ame ip a aaarens 
Trate and car-service balatices payable... oo cccccscsccccescccscwcceseess 
Ss, SIE ID NEE IN oo. 0:'a gn Soraca aro-o hock reccnre4e a aceveana ene 
PSD DRONE EIS 60's: nis: 5. 0:50 5 aceieio 0a a0 patiwein Dalek ceeGialen 
i I SII os ca) odio bso. oi oce a wees ars wa AEN RES ARON Maes 
ee ETI 5 aa a cicieia 4:6 n Sis. sas ere pe EG Rn ok oe en eiats 
EE IE 5s. oc anne tse Ae eesae his twas bawa eRe ema 
SURI ono ois aka digs. ool otleve Dgratele ataalw ané-aew wucersla: eee 
Sere I oso orca u areitrn ke caeecalein Wwe Gate e Si Rees : 
Cee ee I ce ccna onesie hbadiaetoweteuseceeuse eee 


Total 


Accounts witH U. S. RarLtroap ADMINISTRATION 
Adieaners FOR SUGIORE ANG BEttCIOGS 6.6 siccic0'5:60.9.0.6:0.0000.04.0:08- 010.0% ose 
Acvances for expenses pricr to January 1, 1918, and other corporate liabil- 
SO, ONE 5.2 Get 65.005 Remi as Ge pe SAE Dae Ob ame eie Rate 


Agents’ and conductors’ balances February 29, 1920 ..........eeeeeeeeees 

Federal material and supplies February 29, 1920 ..........cecececcccceecs 

MONE 6s Std wee cbwdte POs ne eens eae oars awe ek aaa ee mat 
DeFreERRED LIABILITIES 

Ce I ison. okra pace kin eas distaae aes cas So setewoakacenres 
UNADJUSTED CREDITS 

EE MEE 5 adc cemhenss aie mae eae wee t6lcaeoaa eee partes tie ape sean wut anacaleoraels 

ne Gn RE -SORONNOD oven acs mnecnasie wane Rene es sen bens 

EE ee Ne i ne aN 

CINE 5.6.66 0S 455 05 dG EERE OV ae Sas bh hes Oreaee (d) 

See ee ee et ee ra eee 

es sn fe ee Pe ee (e) 

TE | shed ee Sas PRI Wele naa aa eee eRe eka naies 
CorPoRATE SURPLUS 

Additions to property through income and surplus .......-..seeeeeeeeeees 

Funded debt retired through income and surplus ............eceeeeeeeeee 

Sinking fund reserves ....... “neeeees eee cece ec eeernceeceeseeneseesesees 

\ppropriated surplus not specifically invested .........ceceeeecccececcecs 

OE BO HIS 65.06 50 Corea wedemareri scenes meeecnns 

Profit and WoG0—BOEMCE osc ccccccccoeses Pu aiagtt a Radnane aaa aetna eee ets 

. 
"E SEIIENS GOING << 5 ose 8. 1 Mader onmenes 05%5: see maweeres 
TOU). TROD, o x.e cd vcledienheeceeab ced enacawaueauna atch 






































December 31, 1921 December 31, 1920 Increase Decrease 
$344,380,905.64 $326,441,405.64 $17,939,500.00 Caeewoeeeg 
346,832,4006.00 346,832.400.00 eee ° 
$691,213,305.64 $673,273,805.64 $17,939,500.00 
$6,304.440.00 $6,304,440.00 
$697 ,517.745.64 $679,578,245.64 $17,939,500.00 
$581.556,643.47 $608,457,445.95 ee $26,890,802.48 
6,981,175.00 6,141,675.00 PeNme Geen 60,500.00 
$139.183,060 00 $159,158,160.00 enaeweeas $19,975,100.00 
436,302,408.47 443,157,610.95 (sGgeadwa's 6,855,202.48 
$575,485,468.47 $602,315,770.95 $26,830,302.48 


25,004.008.35 47 792,526.82 22,788,518.47 








$650,108,297.77 





$600,489,475.82 $49,618,820.95 
$5,000,000.00 6 0e0 scons $5,000,000.00 

$3,922, 967.27 10,112,285.10 <a neneees 6,189,317.83 
14.862,407 42 28,517,473.11 aa Staeeeele 13,655,065.69 
1,724,372.58 3,395,273.09 witeawie eelen 1,670,899.51 
4,349,558.62 4,554,009.33 sip waiaesue « 204,450.71 
5,254,992.49 4,683,119.58 $571,872.91 vin Segt oars 
16,213.92 29,213.92 ee 13,000.00 
4,832,943.21 4,979,378.44 0 8005-6 eue8 146,435.23 
30&,102.25 294,176.59 13,925.66 saneal peters 
395,500.99 898,064.18 Si 2ece anes 502,563.19 








$35 ,667,059.75 $62,462,993.34 $26,795,933.59 















































$24,842,214.54 $25,463,867.72 $621,653.18 
52,083,896.70 51,166,637.10 $917,259.60 geen 
477,705.88 594,037.01 poesia 116,331.13 
24,212'972.01 24,061.913.39 151,058.62 steisakiaied 
$101,616,789.13 $101,286,455.22 $330,333.91 
$88,585.60 $208,864.09 $120,278.49 
$5,795,175.25 $1,878,273.38 $3,916,901.87 wepeilnines 
1'877,021.70 2°182/804.69 edema $1,305,782.99 
5'619.793.03 4'342'251.64 1,277,841.39 pio haat 
1'643,796.86 1/489 080.76 154:716.10 
58.205,617.84 54'583,951.21 3,621,666.63 ciaialaecins 
11€.483,389.46 86,553,083.02 29'930,306.44 sd aaatiae’s 
$189,624,794.14 $152,029,444.70 $37,595,349.44 
$1,773,020.11 $1,575,921.24 $197,098.87 ogee 
23,795,752.09 23,333,510.55 462,241.54 iene 
12°570,482.63 11.602,666.84 967,815.79 
3,818,177.83 3:818.177.83 Sem 
$41,957,432.66 $40,330,276.46 $1,627,156.20 
283,431,168.44 247,286,791.48 36,144,376.96 
$325,388,601.10 $287,617,067.94 $37,771,533.16 
$1,950,393,052.18  $1,933,291,368.70 $17,101,683.48 MERE ae 








(a) The outstanding capital stock and funded debt include capital stocks and funded debt of Proprietary Ccmpanies of the par value of $346,770,200.00 
and $114,120,417.57, respectively, a total of $460,890,617.57, which securities are owned by the Southern Pacific Company or by Proprietary _Companies, 
rv are held jin sinking funds of Proprietary Companies. The cost of these securities is included in the investments shown under “Investments in Affiliated 
Companies.” Of said amount, stocks of the par value of $249,653,161.00, which stand charged on the books at $232,932,667.41, are pledged poriect the 


issue of Southern Pacific Ccmpany stock and bonds. (d) Represents accrued depreciation on electric power plants and substation, 


at 


eneral office building 


San Francisco, wood preserving works, Sacramento rolling mill, oil storage plants, grain elevators, and similar facilities. fe) ” Rapresvana, principally 


interest on construction advances which have not been repaid, as explained in the last paragraph but ore under the heading ‘‘Income Account.” 








EQUIPMENT 


\ll the equipment included in Southern Pacific Equipment. Trust, Series E, 
nentioned in last year’s report, has been received and placed in service. 
fe ~ steamer Tamiahua, also mentioned in last year’s report, was com- 
eted and placed in service November 22, 1921. 
_The following new equipment was completed at company shops during the 
r, Or was under oe at company shops at the close of the year: 
37 locomotives 
281 freight-train cars 
3 passenger-train cars 
86 roadway service cars. 
The ecst of this equipment will be about $1,900,000. 


THE SUIT INVOLVING THE RIGHT OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY TO OWN THE STOCK OF THE CENTRAL 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


1 last year’s report it was stated that this case was, after all argument, 
bmitted in the Supreme Court of the United States on April 19, 1921, and 


by the Court taken under advisement. Two members of the Court were 
found to be disqualified to take part in the decision of the case. After 
the submission the number of the justices qualified to consider the case 
was still further reduced by the death of Chief Justice White. The case 
was then assigned for reargument on April 10, 1922, and was reargued at 
length. On May 29th a decision was handed down by the Supreme Court 
to the effect that the common contral of the Central Pacific and other 
Southern Pacific lines, which originated more than half a century ago, was 
in violaticn of the Sherman Anti-trust Law of 1890, and the termination 
of such common control was decreed. As the opinion of the Supreme 
Court was received on the day this Annual Report was to he placed in 
the hands of the printer, all that can be said at the present time is that 
it is believed from the usual procedure in such cases _that time and oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to carry out the decree of the Court with a minimum 
of injury and loss to the railroads concerned, The) fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now engaged in regrouping the railroads of the 
cbuntry into a limited number of enlarged systems, under the Transportation 
Act of 1920, may require a delay until the Commission has determined its 
plan of consolidation for the railroads in the Western transcontinental region. 
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CONTROVERSY ARISING OUT OF THE OREGON & CALIFORNIA 
RAILROAD’S LAND GRANT 


This is an accounting suit brought in 1917 by the United States seeking 
to offset against the compensation of $2.50 per acre, due the Company for 
the unsold lands, moneys received by the Company, in excess of $2.50 per 
acre, by reason of past sales, leases, and otherwise, as well as taxes levied 
since the forfeiture decision in 1913 and voluntarily paid by the Federal 
Government to the State of Oregon. The trial of this case is still going on. 


ASSOCIATED PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Since the incorporation of the Associated Pipe Line Company, in 1907, the 
capital stock of that company has been owned one-half by Southern Pacific 
Company and one-half by Associated Oil Company. The Pipe Line Company 
owns Oil pipe lines running from the Seuthern California oil fields to various 
points on Southern Pacific Company’s lines, and to tidewater, which have 
been used jcintly hy Southern Pacific Fuel Oil Department and by Asso- 
ciated Oil Company. Following the sale of the California oil properties to 
the Pacific Oil Company, mentioned on page 26 of last year’s report, that 
company opened negotiations looking to the acquisition by it of a one-third 
interest in the Associated Pipe Line Company. As a result of these negotia- 
tions the capital stock of the Pipe Line Company was increased from 
$7,000,000 to $10,500,000, the $3,500,000 of increased stock being sold to 
the Pacific Oil Company at par. The retention by your company of a cne- 
third interest in the Pipe Line Company will enable it to obtain the delivery 
of fuel oil at points on its lines where it will be readily available, at a mini- 
mum cost fer transpertation. 


PORTER FUEL COMPANY AND DURANGO LAND COMPANY 


As of December 31, 1921, the Southern Pacific Company acquired the 
entire outstanding capital stock of the Porter Fuel Company and of the 
Durango Land Company. These companies own about 21,500 acres of high 
grade bituminous coal lands in southwestern Colorado, and the properties 
were acquired to provide a source of future fuel supply for your railroads. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 


The value of property damaged or destroyed from the beginning of the 
Madero revolution in 1910 down to December 31, 1921 (including the esti- 
mated cost of restoring the Alamos and Tonichi Branches and the main line 
from Acaponeta to Tepic, the operation of which it was necessary to 
abandon in the spring cf 1913), now amounts to 11,535,260 pesos equivalent 
to $5,767,630. 


At December 31, 1921, the company’s claims against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment cn account of revolutionary disturbances, stated in brief, were as 
foliows: 

Damage to or destruction of, property as mentioned above. . 
Rental for, and maintenance of, road and equipment while 


11,535,260 pesos 


Se GOIN GIR 00.4 50 h.c.0cniscnccseceeuse 9,838,850 “ 
Freight and passenger transportation furnished on Govern- 
ED, . . cwedskeeeuahewondcsnseCeenteduieusaesaks 5,980,469 “ 
Materials and supplies furnished to, or confiscated by, vari- 
ous military authorities, telegraph service furnished, and 
NE Ro oo deck baci erdecvecesosnieaee 520,848 *%: 
Ir addition to the foregoing claims the company has sub- 
vention and interest claims against the Mexican Government 
as follows: 
Unpaid portion of subvention of 12,500 pesos per kilometer, 
payable in ten equal annual installments commencing with 
July, 1912, as provided in the concession under which the 
company’s Jine was constructed. ........cescecscseacees 3,591,354 “ 
Unpaid interest to December 31, 1921, on past due pay- 
ments of ahove subvention...... gatabiecdaabadieeswans 1,260,678 
TInpaid interest to December 31, 1921, on Mexican Con- 
sulidated Public Debt bonds owned by the company..... 112,813 “ 
Total claims against Mexican Government.......... 32,840,272 pesos 
Bewewiest, 2 -U. G. GO, Wie cccccccciceceess $16,420,136 


Of the foregoirge claims, amounting to 32,840,272 pesos, claims to the 
amount of 26,268,121 pesos have heen filed with the proper departments 
of the Mexican Government, and the remainder will be filed as rapidly as 
the congested condition of the departments will permit. Since the inaugura- 
ticn of President Obregon, on December 1, 1920, payments aggregating 
675,851 pesos have been made on account of these claims, while claims to 
the amount of 3,428,407 pesos have been approved for payment but have 
not yet been paid. 


The averege miles of road operated during the year was 1,054.70 miles 
as compared with 1,001.47 miles for 1920. Only such maintenance work 
hase been carried on, however, as was found necessary for the operation of 
trains over those portions of the line open for traffic. 


STATUS OF ACCOUNTS WITH U. S. RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 


The status of the accounts of your company and its Proprietary Com- 

nies with the U. S. Railroad Administration, incident to the period of 

ederal operations, as booked to December 31, 1921, is shown in the com- 
bined balance sheet. The accounts as stated, however, do not include any 
charge cither on acceunt of under-maintenance during the period of Federa! 
operations, or on account of the deficiency in material and supplies returned 
by the Director General at the end of Federal control. 

Your company’s claim for under-maintenance was filed on August 26, 
1921; and a general claim, covering the balance due your company on all 
accounts with the S. Railroad Administration, including claims for 
under-maintenance and for deficiency in material and supplies, was filed 
September 19, 1921. 

The U. S. Railroad Administration has completed its investigation of 
all items im your company’s claim except the item of under-maintenance 
and the item of material and supplies. Administration engineers and ac- 
countants have been investigating these two items for several months, and 
it is hoped that they will complete their investigation in the near future. 
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STATUS OF ACCOUNT WITH U. S. GOVERNMENT UNDER ITS 
GUARANTY 


As stated in last year’s report, the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
October 18, 1920, issued an order requiring each carrier which had accepted 
the guaranty offered by the Government, to file a statement showing the 
amount due the carricr under the Government’s guaranty as computed by 
the carrier. On April 25, 1921, your company filed a statement in accord- 
ance with such order and subsequently received partial payments, aggre- 
gating $5,891,000, pending a complete review of the claim by the Commission. 

On December 15, 1921, the Commissien issued an order prescribing 
formulae for computing the maintenance allowance to be included in oper- 
ating expenses for the guaranty period, fixing December 31, 1921, as the 
time as of which all accounts pertaining to the guaranty period should be 
closed, and requiring each carrier to file with the Commission a final claim 
covering the amount due from the Government under its guaranty. Final 
claim of your company, compiled in accordance with this order, was filed 
on March 24, 1922, and it is hoped that an early settlement will be obtained. 


FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


The Act of Congress, known as the Federal Valuation Act, approved 
March 1, 1913, directs the Interstate Commerce Commission to determine 
the value of the transportation properties of each railway corporation in the 
United States engaged in interstate commerce and subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

In connection with the valuation of any property, the Act directs the 
Commission, among other things, to ascertain the original cost of such 
property to date of valuation, cost of reproduction new, cost of reproduction 
new less depreciation, present value of lands, present cost of acquiring lands, 
through condemnation proceedings or by purchase, in excess of present 
value, and numerous other facts set out in the statute and assumed to have 
a bearing upon the question of valuation. The Act also directs the Com- 
missicn, in making such valuation, to take into account any and all ele- 
ments of value which may be found to exist. 

Upon the completion of the valuation of any property the Commission is 
further directed to prepare, and serve upon the owning carrier, a tentative 
valuation wherein shall be set forth the value placed upon such property 
by the Commnission, together with the Commission’s findings of fact con- 
cerning the matters hereinbefore enumerated. This tentative valuation is 
thereafter subject to protest by the carrier, in which event provision is made 
for formal hearing and determination. 

Immediately upon the passage of this Act a valuation organization was 
perfected for your company, and this organization has actively co-operated 
with the field organization of the Commission in the preparation of a com- 
plete field inventory of all the transportation properties of your company. 
In addition to this work, the valuation organization of your company, in 
anticipation of the receipt of the Commission’s tentative valuation, has pre- 
pared a complete schedule of unit prices for application to the inventory, for 
purpose of comparison with the unit prices fixed by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Valuation, and to serve as the basis of any protest thereto which 
may be necessary te the protection of the company’s interest. For these 
purposes your companies have expended to December 31, 1921, the sum of 
$3,213,354.42, of which the sum of $628,330.19 was expended during the 
current year. 

By reason of the enormity of the task involved, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not yet fixed a final value upon the properties of any 
railroad company of substantial size. The work, however, is now rapidly 
drawing to a conclusion, and it is anticipated that tentative valuations cov- 
ering the properties of your company may be expected within the not 
distant future. 

The importance of valuation work has been enhanced by the provisions of 
the Transportation Act, under which the basis of rates in the several rate 
groups, established by the Commission, is dependent upon the aggregate 
value of all properties therein, as found by the Commission, which valuations, 
as thus found, alsc govern the capitalization of any consolidated companies 
which may he created under the provisions of the Transportation Act. 


PURCHASE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY CAPITAL STOCK 
FOR EMPLOYES 


In December, 1921, the Executive Committee approved a plan extending 
to all employes of Southern Pacific Transportation System lines the privilege 
of purchasing, through your company, a limited amount of its capital stock, 
paying therefor in monthly installments, the company advancing the funds 
required to purchase the stock. Under this plan, which became effective 
February 1, 1922, an employ may purchase from time to time, from one to 
fifteen shares of stock, paying therefor the sum of $5.00 per month for 
each share purchased. Additional shares may be purchased upon the same 
terms, proviced, however, that in no event will the company, at any one 
time, carry more than fifteen shares in the aggregate for any one employe. 

he compary, at the request of an employe, purchases the required amount 
of stock at the current market price on the New York Stock Exchange, 
making no charge, however, for its services. Pending repayment of the 
advances made for its purchase the stock is held by a trustee as security 
for such advances, the account of the employe, in the meantime, being 
charged with interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum on deferred 
payments, and credited with the dividends accruing on the stock held for his 
account. When advances for the purchase of the stock have been fully 
repaid, the stock will be registered in the employe’s name and a certificate 
therefor delivered to him. 

At the close of business May 1, 1922, six hundred and eighty-five em- 
pleyes had subscribed for an aggregate of 2,428 shares under this plan. 


GENERAL 


Divicends on the capital stock of your company were declared during the 
year, payable as follows: 


1% per cent. paid April 1, 1921.......... ccc. $5,142,198.99 
33% ger Geet. pase Fey f, TSZ1... .ccccesccccce 5,165,569.67 
i% per cent. paid October 1, 1921............ 5,165,713.58 
1% per cent. payable January 3, 1922......... 5,165,713.58 

EE i cNe a aN ee ek wet ds HkseKGiee $20,639,195.82 


Your Board announces with sorrow the death, on August 22, 1921, of 
Colonel Epes Randolph, President of the Arizona Eastern Railroad Company 
and of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, who, for twenty- 
six years. served your companies with conspicuous ability and unwavering 
fidelity. The Board has caused to be entered in the minutes of its meetings 
a resolution reciting Colonel Randolph’s long, faithful, and efficient service. 

Under the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903, there were 
carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year 1,072 employes. Th: 
payments to pensioners for the year amounted to $513,867.62, which i 
equivalent to six per cent. per annum, on an investment of $8,564,000.00. 

By order cf the Board of Directors, 
JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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(Continued from page 1360) 


Section 204: 


Nevada-California-Oregon Railway .............eeeeceees $50,016 

Section 209: 
OS te RG: PRION BMD... 5.5.6. 005.5.<50 Kew edleeWwenweses 2,996 
ee ere eer re ee 14,455 
Se ee rr eee 676,636 
ESS Pr ere nr eee 1,632 
NE M0 a! 5 5s aise oehaerare wie archer oe weer ele mrecars 38,581 
I i os ase: 5a) ara! a:b 4s de eee WAG aaa 1,656,061 
oe ars aan vce’! +, 330 hb Kia at WRITS RE 58,368 
IS Mt oa ine ow is06 bain ed Ewe RRR aD RE 16,683 
ee re eee 7,123 

Section 210: 
I airy gins aise ks ow be ea Re eemaee mele 1,334,500 
Sy a rds hich ate Te armcace'e O0bS ara era eiels MEAS ache 27,863 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute.................. 50,000 
mew York, row Drawer & Tartford. oi. ..iccccicccesienwsses 2,600,000 

Section 212: 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, receivers. ..........0scceeee 55,000 
gaara ek aac Alin 4b bv Sx Shen Rc wel omaha $6,589,914 


Total payments to May 31, 1922. 


(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Section 
212 for reimbursement of deficits during 
federal control: 

(1) Final payments, including partial pay- 
ments previously made .............. $1,637,550 

(2) Partial payments to carriers as to which 

a certificate for final payment has not 

been received by the Treasury from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission..... 1,684,195 


Total payments account reimbursement of deficits. $3,321,745 


<b) Under Section 209, as amended by Section 

3 for guaranty in respect to railway 

operating income for first six months 

after federal control: 

(1) Final payments, including advances and 
artial payments previously made.... $42,807,749 

(2) Pe nerd to carriers as to which a cer- 

tificate for final payment has not been 

received by the Treasury from the 
Inttrstate Commerce Commission...... 239,365,672 

(3) Partial payments to carriers as to whic 

a certificate for final payment has not 


been received, as stated above ...... 153,647,795 
Total payments account of said guaranty........ 435,821,216 

“c) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fund 
of $300,000,000 therein provided................06- 307,091,080 
asso nce utes x x a ce xie-mre die ee ag owe aa RI woe ware $746,234,041 


Repayments to the loan fund amount to $74,750,355. 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 15, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Preferred, 2% per cent, semi-annually, 
payzble Angust 1 to holders of record June 30. 

—— Valley.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2%4 per cent, 
quarterly; both payable July 1 to holders of record June 17. R 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—Common, 2% per cent, payable June 
30 to holders of record June 19; 2nd preferred, three quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent, payable June 30, September 30 and December 30, to holders 
of record June 19, September 19 and December 19, respectively. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Common, 1 per cent, quarterly; 
preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; both payable June 30 to holders of 
tecord June 17. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bonds Prices 


” Last Last 
June 3 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


WG MIN stone hrs sree cour heeeicw 65.01 67.22 54.4) 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
NEE Grebe eo aceekan ene 86.06 86.28 73.86 


BAGGAGE INSURANCE PoLiciEs are now offered by the Canadian 
Pacific These policies are particularly designed for Atlantic and 
Pacific steamship traffic and cover all risks of transportation and 
navigation, except while in the permanent residence of the 
assured, 


REpucTION OF TAXEs is demanded in a suit brought by the 
New York Central in Supreme Court at New York City on the 
sround that the property has been assessed this year at $149,- 
366,150, whereas the real value is only $135,937,320, and assess- 
ments against other New York City realty average only 90 per 
cent of the actual value. The petition says the railroad has been 
taxed for tunnel support under public parks and thoroughfares 
where there should be no tax, and for footbridges constructed 
for the benefit of the owners of adjacent property. 
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Executive 


A. B. Ramsdell, who has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in charge 
of labor matters, was born at Tama, Iowa, on October 3, 1873, 
and entered railway 
service on July 1, 1891, 
as a clerk in the audit- 
ing department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. He was a 
clerk in this and the 
passenger department 
until March 15, 1893, 
when he became chief 
clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Chicago 
Terminal. He was ap- 
pointed trainmaster of 
the Chicago Terminal 
on February 15, 1904, 
and held this position 
at Chicago until May 1, 
1906, when he _ was 
transferred to the Colo- 
rado division, where he 
remained until Decem- 
ber 1, 1906, when he 
was transferred to the Iowa division. On January 1, 1909, he 
was transferred to the Illinois division, where he remained 
until December 15, 1909, when he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Terminal division. Consecutively 
from that time he served as superintendent of the Chicago 
Terminal division from February 1, 1912, to January 8, 1913; 
as superintendent of the Kansas division during the following 
year; and as superintendent of the Illinois division from June 
1, 1914, to May 31, 1916, when he was promoted to assistant 
general manager of the First district with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa. He was appointed assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager on April 1, 1919, and held this 
position until the time of his recent promotion to the newly 
created position of assistant vice-president in charge of labor. 





A. B. Ramsdell 


A. E. Wallace, manager of the Chicago region of the Erie, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed general 
manager of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., ef- 
fective June 1, to suc- 
ceed G. R. Huntington. 
Mr. Wallace was born 
at Nashua, N. H., on 
March 2, 1879, and was 
educated at Harvard 
University, from which 
he was graduated with 
the degree of bachelor 
in arts in 1902. He-en- 
tered railway service in 
November of the same 
year as a clerk on the 
Great Northern at Lari- 
more, N. D., and re- 
mained at that point as 
a clerk and timekeeper 
until January, 1904, 
when he entered the 
employ of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific 
as yard clerk. He served im the consecutive capacities of 


yard clerk, timekeeper and chief clerk on the Rock Island 
until January, 1907, when he entered the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with which he was employed 





A. E. Wallace 
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consecutively as special inspector, assistant extra gang fore- 
man, foreman, assistant roadmaster and trainmaster until 
February, 1911. Thereafter he was special inspector from 
February, 1911, to September of the same year, and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the second vice-president and, later, assistant 
superintendent from September, 1911, until July, 1912, when 
he re-entered the service of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific as superintendent. He became connected with the 
Erie in January, 1918, as general superintendent with head- 
quarters at Chicago and held this position until June, 1918, 
when he was transferred to Youngstown, Ohio, as assistant 
general superintendent and continued as assistant general 
superintendent until March, 1920, when he was promoted to 
manager of the Chicago region, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


John C. Sesser has been appointed assistant vice-president 
of the Cuba Railroad with headquarters at Camaguey, Cuba. 


C. S. Lake, assistant to the president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the St. Louis South- 
western, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and with juris- 
diction over all departments, effective June 5. 


B. L. Winchell, long a railway executive and under the 
Railroad Administration regional director of the Southern 
region, has been elected president of the Remington Type- 
writer Company. Mr. 
Winchell began his 
railroad career in July, 
1874, as a clerk in the 
office of the superin- 
tendent of machinery of 
the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph (now a part of 
the C., B. & Q.). In 
1875 he was transferred 
to the auditor's office of 
the same road and re- 
mained there until No- 
vember, 1877, when he 
was promoted to chief 
clerk in the general 
freight and ticket office. 
In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of 
the Atchison & Nebras- 
ka (now a part of the 
Cc, B. & Q.). From 
April 1 to June 1 he was assistant chief clerk in the general 
passenger department of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
(now a part of the Frisco) and the Kansas City, Lawrence & 
Southern Kansas (now a part of the A., T. & S. F.). He 
was then promoted to assistant general passenger agent ol 
those roads. In May, 1895, he became general passenger 
agent of the Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf (now the C. & S.). 
From May 1 to December 1, 1898, he served the St. Louis- 
San Francisco in the same capacity and was then elected 
vice-president of the Colorado & Southern. On October 15, 
1900, he was elected president and general manager of the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis (Frisco). In 1902 he 
returned to the St. Louis-San Francisco as vice-president and 
general manager. He became first vice-president in October, 
1903, and from then until April 5, 1904, he also served as third 
vice-president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
vice-president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the 
Evansville & Terre Haute (now a part of the C. & E. 1.). 
He was then elected president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and served in that capacity until December 1, 1909, 
when he returned to the St. Louis-San Francisco and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois as president, remaining as such 
until 1913 when he became one of the receivers of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. Shortly thereafter he resigned to be- 
come director of traffic of the Union Pacific. During the 
period of federal control he served as director of the Southern 
region and thereafter was elected vice-president of the Pierce 
Oil Corporation in charge of the railroad department. 





B. L. Winchell 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Wallace T. Hughes, whose election to the newly created 
position of general attorney of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, effective June 1, was 
reported in the Railway 
Age of June 3 (page 
1317), was born in 
Kentucky in 1877 and 
studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 
Following the comple- 
tion of his law studies 
he engaged in publica- 
tion work as an asso- 
ciate editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal until 1909, when he 
entered the law depart- 
ment of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 
specializing in ques- 
tions relating to federal 
regulation. After serv- 
ing in this capacity 
until 1919 he returned 
to Louisville, Ky., to 
become vice-president 
and associate publisher of the Courier-Journal and its after- 
noon subsidiary, the Times, in which occupation he was en- 
gaged until June 1, 1922, when he reentered railway service 
in the newly created position of general attorney of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, in which capacity he will devote 
special attention to interstate commerce matters. 





W. T. Hughes 


H. B. Dike, general counsel of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
retired from active service on June 1 after 35 years in the 
continuous employ of 
that road and is suc- 
ceeded by Henry S. 
Mitchell, assistant gen- 
eral counsel. Mr. Dike 
was born in Wales, on 
November 20, 1847, and 
received his law educa- 
tion by private study. 
He entered = railway 
service in 1887 as Wis- 
consin attorney for the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie and 
continued in this capac- 
ity until May, 1894, 
when he was promoted 
to assistant general 
solicitor. He was ad- 
vanced to general solici- 
tor in March, 1908, and 
in October, 1912, was 
appointed assistant to 
the president, holding this position until January 1, 1918, 
when he became general solicitor in charge of the law de- 
partment under the United States Railroad Administration. 
He was elected general counsel on March 1, 1920, following 
the period of federal control and, while intending for some 
time to retire, continued to represent the road in this capacity 
until June 1 of his 75th year, as noted above. 





H. B. Dike 


W. R. Kettering, office engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago, has been promoted to auditor of capital 
expenditures, with the same headquarters, effective June 1, 
to succeed A. F. Morris, deceased. Mr. Kettering was born 
in DeWitt, Iowa, in 1880, and was graduated from Cornell 
College, Iowa, in 1902, after which he entered railway service 
as an instrumentman in the track elevation department of the 
Chicago & North Western. He was promoted to division 
engineer on construction in 1907 and from 1908 to 1911 served 
as division engineer on the construction of the passenger 
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terminal in Chicago. Thereafter he served in the maintenance 
department at Boone, Iowa, and later in various capacities 
in the valuation department until the period of federal con- 
trol in 1918, when for a year he was assistant in the office 
of the corporate engineer. Following the termination of 
federal control in 1920 he was appointed office engineer, 
which position he held until the time of his recent promotion. 


L. Albert Harkness, whose promotion to general auditor 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, ef- 
fective May 15, was: reported in the Railway Age of June 3 
(page 1317), was born 
in London, England, 
on November 22, 1874, 
and entered _ railway 
service in September, 
1891, as a messenger 
on the Illinois Central. 
Thereafter he _ served 
congecutively as mes- 
senger, clerk,  statis- 
tician and chief clerk in 
the office of the vice- 
president in charge of 
accounting, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, 
until July, 1912, when 
he left the service of 
the Illinois Central to 
become assistant audi- 
tor of the Insular gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico, 
with headquarters at 
San Juan. After en- 
gaging in this work for two years, he re-entered the service 
of the Illinois Central at Chicago in May, 1914, as assistant 
to the comptroller, and continued in this position and later 
as assistant comptroller until June, 1918, when he was pro- 
moted to comptroller for the corporation during federal 
control. Following the termination of federal control on 
March 1, 1920, he assumed the duties of assistant to the vice- 
president and continued in this service until the time of his 
recent promotion. 





L. A. Harkness 


G. J. Bunting, whose appointment as comptroller of the 
Illinois Central with headquarters at Chicago, effective May 
15, was reported in the Railway Age of June 3 (page 1317), 
was born at Ports- 
mouth, Va. July 14, 
1881, and entered rail- 
way service in 1900 as 
general accountant for 
the Cashie & Chowan, 
in North Carolina, a 
position which he later 
relinquished to become 
associated in an ac- 
counting *capacity con- 
secutively with the 
Audit Company of 
New York and _ the 
Indiana Audit Com- 
pany, in which service 
he remained until May, 
1909, when he was ap- 
pointed examiner of 
accounts for the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission. He re-entered 
railway service on July 
15, 1911, as general accountant for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, a position which he 
held until March 15, 1913, when he was promoted to assistant 
general auditor. He left the service of this road on November 
1, 1920, to become assistant director of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which capacity 
he was engaged in effecting settlements between the carriers 
and the government for the guaranty period until May 15 
of the current year, when he resigned to become comptroller 
of the Illinois Central as noted above. 





G. J. Bunting 
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Operating 


T. R. Tompkins has been appointed supervising agent of 
the Michigan Central with headquarters in the general super- 
intendent’s office at Detroit, Mich., effective May 20. 


O. H. Frick, whose promotion to superintendent of the 
LaCrosse division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
with headquarters at Portage, Wis., effective May 1, was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 6 (page 1046), was born 
at Manitowoc, Wis., on September 25, 1879, and was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1902. He started his 
railway career the same year as a levelman on the Louisville 
& Nashville, and a short time later became an assistant en- 
gineer for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which posi- 
tion he held until 1904, when he became resident engineer 
for the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. Leaving this position in 
September, 1904, he was employed for two months as resi- 
dent engineer for the Apalachicola Northern and thereafter 
entered the service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
serving continuously with the road in the consecutive capac- 
ities of assistant engineer, pilot engineer and field engineer 
on valuation work until April, 1919, when he was promoted 
to district engineer, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the position he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Traffic 


F. E. Pennington has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent of the Missouri Pacific at Birmingham, Ala. 


W. Ray Wilson has been promoted commercial agent of 
the Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
effective May 15, to succeed L. B. Williams, resigned. 


J. R. Chisman has been promoted to general agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn., effective June 1. 


J. M. Mallory, industrial agent of the Central of Georgia, 
will henceforth be designated as general industrial agent and 
J. F. Jackson, agricultural agent, will henceforth be general 
agricultural agent. 


H. J. Earley has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Denver & Rio Grande Western with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., with charge over the issuance of tariffs, 
division sheets and the quotation of rates. 


John V. Mahon, has been promoted to general agent of 
the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquarters at 
Duluth, Minn., effective May 16, to succeed T. J. Kenniff, 
promoted to assistant general freight agent. 


Arthur W. Large, chief clerk to the agricultural agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been promoted to 
agricultural agent, with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
June 1, to succeed Alexander Jackson, deceased. 


B. W. Herrman, general freight agent of the Norfolk & 
Western with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager with the same head- 
quarters. G. F. Butler succeeds him as general freight agent. 
O. W. Cox, division freight agent at Roanoke, has been ap- 
pointed coal freight agent, succeeding W. A. Huse, who has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent. F. H. Pitman 
succeeds Mr. Cox as division freight agent. J. H. Wilson 
has been appointed assistant general freight agent with head- 
quarters at Roanoke and G. C. Vanzandt to a similar posi- 
tion at Cincinnati, Ohio. F. W. Jones has been appointed 
general agent at Cincinnati. S. F. Thacker has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Briston, Tenn. 


Ira S. Auch, whose appointment as assistant general freight 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., was announced in the Railway Age of May 27, .page 
1263, was born at Chalfont, Pa., on May 24, 1881. He entered 
railway service with the Philadelphia & Reading as a clerk 
in the freight claim department in 1899 and in 1902 was 
promoted to rate clerk in the géneral freight office of the 
same company. In 1906 he went with the Lehigh Valley as 
soliciting agent at Philadelphia. In 1909 he returned to the 
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Philadelphia & Reading as assistant chief clerk in the general 
freight office where he remained until 1913, when he was 
appointed general agent of the Erie at Philadelphia. He 
served there until the closing of the office in 1918, when he 
was transferred to the Erie headquarters at New York and 
remained there until January, 1920, when he went to Bethle- 
hem, Pa., to organize the Nazareth Traffic Bureau. On March 
1, 1920, he was appointed district freight agent of the Lehigh 
Valley and remained in that position until the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Harry A. Mintz, whose promotion to assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., to succeed L. A. Mitzner, 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 3 (page 1317), was 
born in St. Paul, Minn., in 1889, and entered railway service 
on October 1, 1908, as an employee in the tariff bureau of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, in which department 
he served in various capacities until his recent promotion. 


T. J. Kenniff, whose promotion to assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 3 (page 1317), was born in Marquette, Mich., 
on February 16, 1883, and was educated at the Wisconsin 
Normai College, which he left in 1903. After spending some 
time on railway construction work in the employ of con- 
tractors, he entered railway service in 1901 as an employee on 
the Lexington-Jefferson City branch of the Missouri Pacific, 
where he served for a year, when he was transferred to the 
White river line of that road. He entered the service of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco in 1902 and worked with that road at 
St. Louis and later at Memphis until 1905, when he was en- 
gaged on the construction of the Emporia-Ottawa cutoff of 
the Santa Fe for a year. He left railway service in 1906 to 
spend a year in irrigation work on the Platte river in Nebraska 
and Wyoming, following which he re-entered railway service 
as an engineering assistant on the Western Pacific in Nevada. 
He became connected with the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha in 1908 as a clerk and served continuously on that 
road in the consecutive capacities of clerk, agent, soliciting 
freight agent, commercial agent and general agent until his 
recent promotion. 


Mechanical 


F. C. Simpson, master mechanic of the Southern with head- 
quarters at Bristol, Va., has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to Knoxville, Tenn. M. D. Stewart succeeds Mr. 
Simpson at Bristol. 


J. P. Roquemore, acting superintendent of motive power 
of the International & Great Northern since May 9, and 
prior to that mechanical engineer of the same company, was 
on May 30 appointed superintendent of motive power. L. E. 
Temple has been appointed mechanical engineer. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


H. A, Israel, assistant engineer of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Kansas City Terminal division, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, to succeed C. A. Hewes. 


H. Copperthwaite, assistant supervisor of signals of the 
Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been promoted to supervisor of signals, with headquarters 
at Long Branch, N. J., effective May 24, to succeed F. A. 
Rooney, transferred to Phillipsburg, N. J., to succeed J. F. 
Jacobs, deceased. 


Purchasing and Stores 


B. W. Griffith has been appointed general storekeeper of 
the Michigan Central with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
succeeding G. T. Dunn, resigned. 


C. R. Painter has been appointed assistant to the general 
purchasing agent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., succeeding B. L. 
Northam, resigned. 
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Obituary 


E. F. Needham, formerly superintendent of motive power 
of the Wabash, whose death on May 18 in Boston, Mass., 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 27 (page 1264), was 
born at Batavia, Ohio, 
on December 25, 1864, 
and entered railway 
service in 1880 as a re- 
pair track laborer on 
the Wabash at Butler, 
Ind. Shortly _ there- 
after he became a 
boilermaker’s appren- 
tice at the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., shops, and at the 
conclusion of his ap- 
prenticeship in 1894, 
was promoted to fore- 
man of the boiler shops 
at Fort Wayne. He 
was’ transferred to 
Springfield, Ill, as 
boiler foreman in Janu- 
ary, 1899, was advanced 
to assistant master me- 
chanic with headquar- 
ters at Decatur, IIl., on 
December, 1901, and held this position at Decatur and, after 
April, 1902, at Ashley, Ind., until October, 1902, when he was 
promoted to master mechanic with headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., having supervision over the Detroit, Peru and 
Buffalo divisions. He was transferred to Springfield, IIl., 
as master mechanic in charge of the Decatur and Springfield 
divisions in March, 1906, and on September 1, 1907, became 
superintendent of motive power, a position he held until June 
1, 1920, when he resigned on account of ill health. 


E. F. Needham 


William C. Edes, ex-chairman and former chief engineer 
of the Alaska Railroad Commission, died on a train near 
Merced, Cal., May 25, at the age of 65 years. Mr. Edes was 
born at Bolton, Mass., 
on Jan. 14, 1856, and 
was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, from 
which he was gradu- 
ated in civil engineering 
in 1875. He entered 
railway service three 
years later as a mem- 
ber of a railway loca- 
tion party on the 
Southern Pacific and 
continued in the employ 
of this company in va- 
rious engineering capac- 
ities in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas until 
1882, when he entered 
in private practice in 
Massachusetts. He re- 
entered railway service 
in 1886 as assistant en- 
gineer on location and construction for the Southern Pacific 
and continued in that work for 10 years, during which time 
he had charge of the construction of a portion of the Oregon 
& California. He became chief assistant engineer of the San 
Francisco & San Joaquin Valley in 1896, and in 1901 re- 
entered the service of the Southern Pacific as assistant engi- 
neer, where he was engaged in locating new lines and super- 
vising the reconstruction of other lines, including the Central 
Pacific from Rocklin, Cal., to Truckee, until 1905, when he 
became district engineer maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. A year later he was appointed 
chief engineer of the Northwestern Pacific. In May, 1914, he 
was appointed chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan En- 
gineering Commission. In 1919, he assumed the title of 
consulting engineer, a position he relinquished in March, 
1920, to engage in private consulting work. 


Wm. C. Edes 





